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THE LOST JOURNALS OF A SOUTH- 
WESTERN FRONTIERSMAN' 


PAUL HoRGAN 


Tonight I am lucky enough to be able to summon forth in 
his own words a man who by the very terms of his character 
had much to do with what we in the Southwest have inherited 
today. It is safe to say that he was one of the great figures 
in the history of the American West. The words are in his 
newly discovered diaries, and I think interest is added to this 
occasion by the fact that they have never before been quoted 
or published anywhere. They have been brought to light and 
made available by my distinguished preceptor and colleague, 
Maurice Garland Fulton, of Roswell. 

Who their author was should mean less to us, at first, than 
what he was. Let us meet him simply as a man being himself 
every day of his life. 

Ninety-nine years ago, on Thursday, the 17th of June, in 
1841, he wrote the opening words of a new span of his diary. 
They could stand for the epitome of that quiet passion which 
nourished his very root. 

Having remained until the present in Jackson 
County, Mo., with my parents, I resolved to take a trip 
south via Van Buren, Ark., into Texas, for the pur- 
pose of looking at the country.—This afternoon I left 
Father’s. 


It took him a month to reach the frontier of the new republic. 
There are only a few entries for that time, the longest of which 
carries a sharp criticism of the Hot Springs of Arkansas, whose 


1An address delivered at the 44th Annual Meeting of the Texas State 
Historical Association, in Austin, April 26, 1940. 
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“natural beauty,” he said, “has been much diminished by the 
improvements about them—the largest and hottest Springs 
being covered with bath-houses.” That was dull enough, but 
worse was to follow. “Neither,” he declares, ‘neither is the water 
of the hottest as hot as I had contemplated. I put an egg in 
one of the hottest and let it remain five minutes, and yet the 
white was only a little curdled.” He added that he supposed 
it would take the wretched spring at least 15 or 20 minutes to 
cook an egg hard. It was a geo-thermal fiasco. And the people! 
Nearly a hundred visitors, including the usual “blacklegs for 
gambling speculations” and curiosity-seekers.—There is some- 
thing about him which prefers land to persons, and events to 
individuals, and ideas to the instincts of human character. He 
served his purpose so well that he became something of an 
artist at it. 

He was crossing fairly familiar country, apparently, on his 
approach to Texas; for the entries are neither frequent nor full 
until July 17th, 1841, when he marks his crossing the border: 


I crossed the line two days ago [he was at his Uncle 
John’s] in the edge of Sulphur Creek Prairie, near 
Clarksville in Red River County, Texas. 


At once he launches upon a three thousand word essay de- 
scribing the foreign country he is visiting. The character of 
the country—its timber, its geology, the climate which is, he 
says, “pleasant enough, but the country generally is sickly, 
owing to the overflowings, and marshy valleys of the streams.” 
From the health of the people, he passes on the agricultural 
chances of their lands, and incorporates a scheme he has for 
raising grapes in the Mexican fashion, by keeping the vine 
pruned to a stub so that it is a shrub rather than a vine, re- 
quiring no scaffold props. “By this means both the flavor and 
size of the grape are much improved, as the same root has 
much less vine and grapes to support.” Here he reveals him- 
self as the protean American, the tinker of philosophies and 
the doctor of devices. It reminds us of Franklin, and of Jef- 
ferson, and of imaginary characters in our literature. Every- 
thing reminds an American of something else, and usually he 
has a de-vice for making it work, etc. I think this is a trait 
of great value, when it is applied to something farther than 
natural delight in technologies, folk or industrial. — Anyway, 
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our man goes on to describe the scarcity of water, and then to 
a word as to the quality of the society he found, which he 
estimates according to the natural code of his time. He is out- 
spoken, and why not? For after all this is a diary, never 
written for publication, and if a man can’t speak out to him- 
self, to whom can he? So he says: 


As to society, it is rather bad yet. There are a few 
planters of some wealth, but the proportion is very 
small, and although most of the poor are honest citi- 
zens, yet most of these, being of backwoods raising, 
they live in the plainest and coarsest style. 


He notes the lawlessness that breeds in poor circumstances, 
and the lynchings executed by outraged citizens; and like many 
a thoughtful man before and since, is bothered by the necessity 
for the action, and the “terrible license” it entails. 

His journey into Texas included a few business ventures. 
With his brother, he gathered and drove a herd of 104 mules, 
which they intended to sell. They would divide the stock and 
drive off in different directions, meeting days later to report 
their sales. Finally, he had 14 mules left, and for these, and 
$200 in cash, he bought 640 acres of land from a man named 
John Tucker, near Natchitoches. Some of the animals were 
from the Santa Fe trip. The Texas mule sale, with its travels, 
took several months. 

In November, on the 3rd, he stopped at Sabine Town, on the 
west bank of the Sabine River. “This village,” he says, “was 
laid out 4 years ago, and is improving cleverly, having two or 
three stores in it.” 

He has a bright eye for trees, especially. Pages are filled with 
the description of woods and forests through which he passed. 
He recites the very names of trees as if they were evocations of 
the land itself. He reaches quickly for a figure to set down the 
character of a tree, and in one place, uses a description of an 
unfamiliar kind of tree which nobody could fail to grasp. “I 
saw no trees of it, larger than one’s leg.” It was “a kind of 
sassafras bay (called here sweet bay), the twigs of which look 
much like sassafras, and leaves, roots, etc., have [a] good deal 
the same smell and flavor.”” Do you suppose he dug up a root to 
find out? I wouldn’t be surprised. Somehow, I am delighted 


to know it. 
Now following the travel of his eye and his mind, reading 
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this very readable diary, you lose the sense of what he was 
really performing in the way of toil; for it was toil simply to 
go anywhere then, and a passage like the next one brings it 
back to you... 


As I was approaching Lynchburg [he wrote on the 
8th of November, 1841] I saw a steam boat descending 
the river, which touched at San Jacinto and moved on 
again before I could get in hailing reach; so I shall 
have to wait for another probably some days. 


So he did; in fact, he ended by not waiting any longer, and 
set off on his horse for Houston on November 11th. 

Meantime he set down a marvelous page-and-a-half about the 
genius of Nature’s balance. It all began when he noticed that 
he had met with no limestone in that part of Texas. He wrote: 


I think it probable that there is none anywhere on 
the waters of the Sabine, Trinity, San Jacinto Rivers, 
etc., or if there is, it must be towards their sources, 
and so little as not sensibly to affect the water. I judge 
thus from the fact that I have frequently seen cows 
chewing bones, since I have been on the waters of these 
streams; which is occasioned (I have thought) on ac- 
count of the want of a sufficiency of lime in the water, 
etc., to supply the system with what is requisite for 
the formation of their bones, etc. Thus the animal 
system being kept [in] want of one of its important 
constitutents the animal [goes] after whatever con- 
tains lime and chews bones etc. as they chew or lick 
whatsoever contains salt in a country that affords no 
saline waters, licks, exhalations, etc. 


It was a pretty piece of observation, and as you have seen, 
it drew upon a fund of diverse knowledges for its theory. He 
encountered a different explanation of why cows ate bones, and 
he disposed of it rather grandly, in a line of argument that 
was never broken and that ended up impressively far afield. 


Some Louisiana travelers, and amongst them a 
“doctor” [he writes, with scornful quotes around the 
title], stayed all night at Hardin’s whilst I was there. 
They mentioned the phenomenon of cows chewing 
bones, for which they were unable to account: all 
however agreed that it must be for the salt they con- 
tain. Mr Hardin assured us that the cattle, etc., had 
chewed up nearly all the human bones that had re- 
mained strewn on the ground of several hundred Mex- 
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icans killed at the battle of San Jacinto. I observed to 
them that it would seem very unreasonable to think 
that animals chewed bones for the little salt they con- 
tained, here near the sea shore where most of the 
water was brackish, where the vegetation tasted of 
salt, and where even the atmosphere was saline—and 
indeed where if you were to offer a cow salt to lick 
you could not force her to taste it. I then advanced 
that the more probable cause of their chewing bones 
was for the lime—to which the “doctor” replied very 
haughtily and self-assuredly that nothing was more 
absurd than to suppose [that] a cow [was] chemist 
enough to perceive that bones contained lime. 


It was a cute opportunity. 

To a man of his temperament, nothing was more fun than 
the drubbing of a humbug, and he sternly proceeded to do it, 
and his relish for the job of bastinadoing the ignorant and the 
pretentious comes right up off the page he wrote about it. “If 
the cow herself,” he replied, “is not chemist enough, then her 
animal organization is.” 

It was the answer of a man who has studied nature, and he 
supported it with analogies drawn from observations elsewhere: 
of our appetite for water under various circumstances; of the 
behavior of meat-subsisting Indians when handed a lump of 
salt; of why some are fonder of sweets than others; and of 
why Indians are so prone to the use of ardent spirits—which 
led to a theory of habitual drunkenness based on the unnatural 
taste for sugar craved by the system thrown out of equilibrium 
by strong drink; a theory which sounds oddly detached and 
prophetic, uttered in a period which regarded drinking as a 
wholly moral problem. 

There is no doubt between the lines of the diary that it left 
the spurious “doctor” from Louisiana much reduced. And 
what a glimpse this is, too, into the grand bogusness of the 
frontier population! The Louisiana quack is a first cousin to 
Mark Twain’s King, in Huck Finn; the rascal who invents a 
myth to help him despoil the innocent, and ends by half- 
believing it himself, which makes the comedy complete. We 
don’t often meet individuals in this diary. Even more rarely 
do we catch a direct glimpse of its author. This was one of 
them, I believe; we have seen him in action, we have heard him 
speak; it is intimate and amusing. He is prosy and prolix and 
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alight with the fever of the chase of the scientist after fact, 
and quite likely to be a little complacent with a dolt. 

Presently we are with him in Houston, which he says is “no 
doubt destined to become quite a city in time.” Galveston, he 
says, is the “New York of Texas,” and he describes its site 
with some concern for its possible danger from the sea. 

On the 2nd of December, 1841, he left Houston on his horse, 
bound for Austin; when he arrives, he makes his observations 
and puts down a description of the town, its situation, the river, 
a sketch of its hygienic condition, and some brisk criticism of 
its having been made the seat of government, at such a time 
when it was, he says, “much exposed to Indian depredations, 
but as yet the city has not been interrupted.” But that isn’t 
all. The Mexicans are also a menace; and at this point he 
becomes the military scientist and outlines rather direly how a 
party of “500 men (which would seem all sufficient to take 
the city) could approach within half a mile of the city with- 
out being observed.” 

On Wednesday, the 8th of December, an event of tremendous 
interest took place. 


This morning the city was in a buzz making prepa- 
rations to “Hail the Chief,’ Gen. Sam Houston, the 
President elect, who was expected by 11 or 12 o’clock. 
About the latter hour a salute was heard (of 22 guns, 
I believe of small cannon) which announced the ap- 
proach of the general. He was met by an escort of 
the different military corps of the city and delivered, 
it was said, a spirited address. . . . He was then 
escorted to Mrs Eberle’s and joined a most boisterous 
(and we might well say ravenous) crowd in a collation 
which had been set by the citizens for him. In this 
I did not partake as it was all rush and confusion and 
thereby I lost my dinner; for I afterwards learned that 
we were to have no dinner in the hotel; for Mrs. Eberle 
had thought it convenient with this excuse (though 
the collation had been neither furnished nor set by 
her) to get clear of the trouble of furnishing dinner 
that day; seeming to think that he who could not root 
his way through a file three or four deep which were 
literally piled around the table might do without till 
supper. 


“Much of the timber about Austin is live oak, but of a scrubby 
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character. . . .”—and so on and so on, with the scientist for- 
getting his hungry irritation in a swift return to his aim. 


Five days later the General was inaugurated, and our diarist 
was there. He was there with every American’s right to judge 
a man for himself, form his opinion to match his convictions, 
and if he so desires, to state it. It was a severe view of the 
President that found its way into the diary. Maybe it was 
shared by some other people who were present; maybe none 
of them knew enough about the man they were there to honor 
to feel about him as we do now. In any case, here are the 
words of a man who was there; an honest man, if sometimes, 
where people were concerned, a trifle sharp. 


Monday, December 13, 1841: Today Gen. Sam 
Houston was inaugurated president of the Republic 
of Texas. The audience consisted perhaps of about 
1000 persons. He appeared on the stage in a linsey- 
woolsey hunting shirt, and pantaloons, and an old wide 
brimmed white fur hat. I thought in this Gen. Houston 
demonstrated more vanity than if he had appeared in 
an ordinary cloth suit. He knew it would be much 
remarked, and thought it would be popular no doubt, 
with [the] body of the people. . . . After he was sworn 
in (by the speaker of the House) he delivered an inau- 
gural address of some length, as it was said, entirely 
extempore, only some sketches of which were after- 
wards published. He did not demonstrate that extem- 
poraneous eloquence, which I had expected to see and 
hear: indeed I could but pronounce the manner of his 
address rather dry and monotonous. A part of the 
substance did well enough; but he certainly would have 
done better not to have been his own eulogist—I should 
say he dwelt too much and unbecomingly on the merits 
of his former services and administration: of which 
the people generally do not speak near so favorably as 
he himself. Also he bore much too severely upon the 
maladministration of his predecessor—this he should 
have left for others to have censured. 


Gen. Houston was elected by a heavy majority, and 
now seems quite the favorite of the people; but I fear 
this will be found to speak badly of the judgment and 
morals of his constituents. His morals and honest 
character, and general deportment through life will 
not, I fear, justify the favor he now seems to enjoy. 
His separating as he did from his family, and secluding 
himself amongst the Indians living a most degraded 
and dissolute savage life—his drunken and dissipated 
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character ever since—all seem to hang over him with- 
out palliation; to say nothing of many imputations of 
his honesty, laid to his charge: therefore I cannot 
augur well of his administration—but nous verrons. 


All we can say of this blast is that every sincere portrait is 
also a self-portrait. It can be just as unflattering as a self- 
portrait as it can be of its sitter. Yet would we suppress an 
unflattering likeness of a great historical figure if we knew it 
were painted upon the spot? We might call it libelous; but 
its very libel would tell us something in terms of its period. 
Yes, there is in our friend of the diary something of the mor- 
alist; even of the prig. This is another personal glimpse of 
him, even at the expense of an illustrious man whose fame 
is now secure. 

Three days later, our friend is ready to go back to Arkansas, 
a long journey, and it were only good sense to admit that it 
had many dangers. But security sometimes asks too exasperat- 
ing a price. He says: 


This morning I met with some gentlemen who were 
going what is called the old San Antonio road, direct 
to Nacogdoches. But as they started before I was 
ready they promised to travel slow for me until I could 
overtake them; but this they seem to have forgotten; 
for I did not catch up with them for 25 miles where I 
found them stopped to take a “snack.” I was somewhat 
vexed at them; for this part of the country was said 
to be much infested by hostile savages; but as they 
had left me, I did not want their company; and so rode 
on ahead and travelled the balance of the route alone. 
I arrived tonight at a shabby frontier cabin having seen 
no habitation between. 


He was alone, then, on his horse. This is another personal 
glimpse of him, with his spunk—or was it perversity ?—that 
ruled him rather than reason on this occasion. 

On Sunday, December 19th, he says: 


Came today near 30 miles and stayed with Moses 
Griffin, a very plain farmer, by who I was very pleas- 
antly and cleverly treated—with a light charge of $1.00, 
though at most of stands, with not so comfortable fare, 
I have been charged from $1.25 to $1.50. 


A day later, he says: “Today 25 to 30 miles, and stayed with 
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Capt. Greer—a man of a little more show, but not as pleasant 
fare as I had last night.” The next day: 


Stayed tonight at Allmark’s or Hallmark’s (or what- 
soever his name may be), 10 miles West of the village 
of Crockett. Post-office here: and the mail arriving 
just after dark I was amused to witness the opening 
of it. The old gentleman, the post master, tumbled the 
contents of the mail bags upon the floor; and half a 
dozen brats, his children, gathered around to assist 
assort it. In a short time it was half scattered over 
the house. Every child had his package: one would 
ery “Daddy, this is to stop here”; another “Daddy, 
this for Red River’—another ‘Daddy, this goes to 
Nacogdoches”— and so it went on till every super- 
scription was read, and ordered by the P. M. to be 
stowed by accordingly without further examination. 
Thus, no doubt some packages were wrongly for- 
warded, whilst others may have been stopped that did 
not pertain them; whilst some run a chance of having 
been entirely mislaid. 


Why do we smile at this picture? Why is it a fragment of 
history? Because it catches a little beam of that light reflected 
by the people in their ways, their common times and incidents, 
the undress likeness of humanity where we may find ourselves 
to one or another degree. 

He moved on, indefatigably describing the country: 


This country passed over today is a good deal of the 
character of that of yesterday—most of pine woods— 
intermixt with occasional oaks, dogwood, chinkapins, 
ete. Tonight I turned up the Sabine a few miles 
to the widow Ferguson’s. This is a cousin of mine, 
who had the misfortune to marry a certain Jo. Fergu- 
son, a man of not very fair character—at least the 
character he developed in his latter days was anything 
but favorable. He was killed two or three years ago 
on account of some difficulty originating perhaps in 
his ill conduct. . . . The people were in commotion— 
indeed we might say civil war during most of last 
summer and fall (in Shelby, Harrison and Panola 
counties). There were two parties got up, one calling 
themselves the regulators—the other the moderators. 
These formed themselves for a while into opposing 
armies—and during their difficulties several men were 
killed. But it seems their difficulties have been partly 
settled and all is quiet again. 
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Three days after Christmas in 1841 he wrote: 


This morning about 8 miles and crossed the line 
betwixt the U. S. and Texas. . . . Crossed Red River 
at Shreveport and came about 7 or 8 miles up, and 
stayed at a hog hob of a place—a fellow named Bur- 
nam’s house. 


So he was home again in the United States, after a little 
over six months in the Republic of Texas. He had seen the 
country, sold his mules, admired the cities, scolded the Presi- 
dent, and had ridden alone on a horse through a wilderness, 
carrying with him his little copybooks, in which the ink is 
brown and slightly pale. 

I believe these diaries have tremendous interest, not only 
because they have never before been made public, but because 
they give us the very intimate fabric of a character destined to 
enrich American history by his deeds and American literature 
by his words. His own life contained the raw materials of one of 
the great books of the American experience, and the landmark 
of that book would not have been possible without the little 
stations along the trail such as we have listened to tonight. 


On New Year’s Day, in 1843, he made this entry: “It was a 
little prior to this time that I commenced preparing notes for 
the compilation of a work on ‘Santa Fe and the Prairies.’ I 
now supposed I would be able to publish it during the follow- 
ing summer.” On the Ist of June following, he wrote: “Left 
Van Buren on steamer “Export” for Philadelphia to prepare 
my work for publication.” 

A year later, after many tedious delays and negotiations in 
the East, he was at last able to put in his diary, on Sunday 


the 30th of June, 1844: 


Started West in the morning train of cars at 9:30. 
Arrived at Philadelphia between 2 and 8 o’clock. Mr 
Langly expects to publish my work in about ten days. 
Having got about 100 copies bound, took them West 
with me. Work comprises two vols., 12mo, 320 and 
318 pages. Title: “Commerce of the Prairies: or Jour- 
nal of a Santa Fe Trader, during Eight Expeditions 
Across the Great Western Plains and a Residence of 
Nearly Nine Years in Northern Mexico / Illustrated 


with Maps and Engravings.” 


The author’s name, of course, was Josiah Gregg. 
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His book has become the classic description of the life of the 
Western prairies in those decades when the grass was so high, 
and the rumors were so golden, and there was such promise in 
the land that a whole nation responded. It is the only book he 
published; but like everyone who ever wrote anything for its 
own sake, he never thought of writing as an isolated act, but 
as a fabric of daily existence. We have seen how he kept 
little books full of notes, or, to use the word Gregg was proud 
of, memoranda. You know how one part of a writer’s mind is 
always making plans ahead for the next book, and then the 
next one, even as the present book is laboriously and rebelliously 
taking form. Well, Gregg, too, had such plans. They accom- 
panied him wherever he went. 

After his Commerce of the Prairies was published, he went 
to Louisville, Kentucky, where he studied medicine, and was 
awarded the degree of M.D. (honoris causa). During all that 
time, he wrote letters, and they were saved, and have lately 
been examined and assembled. 

Presently he felt “an unconquerable propensity to return to 
prairie life,” and started off West again; but before he had 
gone more than a hundred miles, he had a request to join the 
Arkansas Volunteers under Colonel Yell, and to accompany 
them upon the Mexican expedition of 1846 as a sort of general 
staff factotum, interpreter, guide, or what would today be 
styled, regionalist. And so he went, neither as soldier nor 
civilian, but rather as a naturalist and a scholar revisiting 
places we have already heard him mention in tonight’s diaries. 
The army was ill-managed; the general was a martinet, the 
men were barbarians. His position was an irritating anomaly; 
incompetence in high places was fantastic, quarrels between 
officers were frequent and childish. The Mexicans were tres- 
passed upon; he himself should be commissioned, but he would, 
himself, refuse to take steps, though the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel would be acceptable if the right quarters should hear 
about it . . . all this and more he wrote down in diary, and 
letter, and newspaper communication; and all this and more 
has been saved and gathered. 

He spent some time in Mexico, practicing medicine, and bot- 
anizing. He was at peace there, and wrote home that if he could 
be as easy in the United States as among these Mexicans in 
Saltillo, he would come home. But it had never worked, and 
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never would, likely. We have seen enough of his habit, his 
destiny, to understand this, even if he had not written it down 
in his notes. But he did, and they have come to light; and we 
may read. 

In 1849, he thought of going to South America, all the way 
down the East coast, and wrote a medical friend many letters 
about the project. But in that summer, he turned instead to 
the north, and went to California, where, he had heard, gold 
had been discovered. He took his papers along, and some books, 
and borrowed some money from Jesse Sutton, an old partner 
on the Trail, and went to San Francisco, where the gold rumors 
turned out to be true, hardly at all exaggerated, and commerce 
up and down the coast was teeming. Then deciding to go into 
the interior, he cached these diaries. 

There he heard of things to be done—roads opened, observa- 
tions of the country to be made. According to the family tra- 
dition, he was commissioned by the Government to go with a 
party to find a bay and a townsite at the mouth of the Trinity 
River, along whose inland course gold had been found. He 
went, he struggled through three-and-a-half months of physical 
hardship occasioned by the difficult nature of the land and 
psychological hardships created by the men of the party, and 
discovered the bay on December 20, 1849. Because he insisted 
on enacting his devoted duty, recording phenomena, taking 
observations, examining the character of the land that again 
and again nearly starved the party to death, his companions 
again and again threatened to abandon him, to destroy his 
instruments or even kill him. But when they found the bay, he 
carved its latitude and longitude on a giant redwood tree. A 
town stands there today. 

Having performed their mission, the party then made off for 
civilization to the south. They divided, some going by the coast, 
some going inland. 

Ocean, rocks, mammoth trees, a prehistoric landscape in the 
foggy winter! 

He was forty-four years old. 

His companions thought of him, and wrote of him, as an 
aged man. 

They lived on acorns and herbs. There was snow on the 
ridges of the coastwise mountains. 

In desperation, at last, Gregg’s party decided to abandon 
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the coast and turn Eastward into the Sacramento Valley. They 
had no meat to eat. And, in the words of a man who was along, 
Gregg “one day fell from his horse and died in a few hours 
without speaking—died of starvation.” 

A little later, when a ship’s company landed in the bay he 
had discovered, they found a giant redwood tree with the lati- 
tude and longitude of the place carved in its ancient bark. 

It was a legacy; but there was another. 

From his dead body, some little bound notebooks were taken, 
whose pages were full and whose order was perfect. It was a 
book, in manuscript, ready for the printer. There also must 
have been some miscellaneous records and observations of the 
hunt for the Bay. There were the last things he kept by him. 

They were sent to his brother, John Gregg, in Shreveport, 
in 1850. This brother mentioned them in letters to his sister 
when he received them. He called the finished MS. Rovings 
Abroad. This is the book by Josiah Gregg mentioned by later 
historians, and always referred to as lost. 

But along with tonight’s diaries, it is safe. Because I am 
enacting the role of prologue, so to speak, I need have no 
modesty in describing the salvage of what will certainly be 
regarded as a major find in the materials of Western history. 

In 1931, there appeared in the Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society a series of letters by Josiah Gregg, edited 
by John T. Lee, who had discovered references to Gregg in the 
writings of John Bigelow. It was Bigelow who helped Gregg 
with editorial preparation of his book. There was a good friend- 
ship between them. These newly revealed letters kindled in 
Maurice Garland Fulton, my senior collaborator in past proj- 
ects, and most distinguished colleague and teacher, the idea of 
doing a short biography of Josiah Gregg. And so like any hunts- 
man after quarry, he was off on the chase. In Kansas City he 
read volumes in local history, and came across allusions to one 
Claude Hardwicke, who was said to possess diaries and per- 
sonal writings of Gregg, which had been used in the writing 
of Commerce of the Prairies. Who was this Hardwicke? Could 
he be seen? Was he living? Did he know what he had? 

And what was this book called “Rovings Abroad” by Josiah 
Gregg, mentioned by W. E. Connolly in Doniphan’s Expedition 
and described as lost? It was on Gregg’s body in 1850 and 
where was it now? 
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Major Fulton found Mr. Claude Hardwicke, a bedridden 
invalid, in Independence, Missouri. And who was he? The 
grand-nephew of Gregg. Did he have these papers? He did. 
When Claude Hardwicke was a boy, he used to climb up to 
the attic of his family’s home in Independence and take from 
an old trunk some little bound books and there he would read 
in fascination about life on the Western prairies, in the words 
of the man who has best of all described it. 

How did these papers reach the Hardwicke family? John 
Gregg, the brother of Josiah, gave them to his brother-in-law, 
and they had remained in the family ever since. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Claude Hardwicke placed the highest 
historical value on the papers, and American history is their 
debtor for so carefully keeping them. They permitted Major 
Fulton to examine the papers, and there, sure enough, was 
part of Commerce of the Prairies in the immediate, vivid, on- 
the-spot entries of the diaries. And there, too, polished, orderly, 
corrected, was the series of little bound books entitled MSS. 
2, 3, 4, and 5, to which John Gregg evidently gave the title 
Rovings Abroad. It is a completed full-length book, and it 
carries Gregg from September 1846 to August 1849, and de- 
scribes what he did and saw and learned about the Republics 
of Mexico and Texas. In his own words, he said of this MS. 
that “he expected to publish within a year.” 

Claude Hardwicke died shortly after Major Fulton first met 
him. Mrs. Hardwicke then moved to Arizona and saw the 
manuscripts. True to the charge she inherited, she kept the 
papers safely and with quiet persistence worked toward the 
day when they might be competently put before the world. 

In the meantime, Major Fulton went ahead and followed every 
other trail of Gregg material that he could find, and unearthed 
letters and articles from old newspaper files in Louisville, Van 
Buren, Little Rock, Arkansas, and Liberty, St. Louis, and 
Columbia, Missouri. 

Major Fulton then asked Mrs. Hardwicke to permit the 
Gregg material to be published. Through several years the 
work of copying the manuscripts has gone on, and Mrs. Hard- 
wicke has codperated generously, and always with the idea 
foremost that more important than pecuniary return or per- 
sonal profit, the integrity of that unassuming man who 
wrote history one hundred years ago be safeguarded, and 
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his work presented with a dignity commensurate with his 
achievement.’ 
* * * 


When Gregg was born in 1806, there was no organized civil 
life west of the Mississippi; when he died in 1850, four great 
highways had reached the Pacific. In his short lifetime of forty- 
four years the United States achieved its continental design; 
and he was among the leaders who helped this to happen. 

He had the divine curiosity and the civilized respect for what 
he saw that are the common traits of great explorers. 

The value of his great book, as the seal upon the humble and 
selfless labors of his life, need not be expanded upon here. Let 
us simply agree that it grew as naturally from the frontier as 
anything that had its roots in the prairie; and that like all 
masterpieces it seems to have an independent life of its own, 
so that it takes a deliberate act of recollection to summon back 
in daily terms what may be known about its author. He might 
be called the intellectual frontiersman of the natural world. 
There is high poetry in the quality of his achievement, though 
its terms at the time rarely seemed poetic. But possibly we 
have had glimpses tonight in the unpolished lines of his diary 
of that faithfulness which is partly responsible for this after- 
glow. 

For if ever a man was faithful to himself, and the life he 
dedicated himself to, it was Josiah Gregg. His contribution to 
the fund of character which energizes the history and the 
culture of the Southwest was tremendous. His story is part 
of a great conquest, and his weapons were curiosity and a batch 
of little bound books with blank pages, waiting to be written 
upon. 

No writer who loved the truth ever needed more. 


Roswell, New Mexico. 


1Two volumes are in preparation which will extend the knowledge of 
Gregg, and present his own hitherto lost or unknown writings. The first 
of these is entitled Josiah Gregg in the Southwest, and the second is the 
resurrected Rovings Abroad. Both are being edited by Maurice Garland 
Fulton, with myself as curtain-raiser, and will be published, a year apart, 
by the University of Oklahoma Press. 








TWO TEXAS PATRIOTS’ 


HUGH H. YOUNG 


At the age of eighteen months I was taken by my father, 
General William Hugh Young, and my mother, Frances Kemper 
Young, from San Antonio, Texas, where I was born, to Austin 
by stagecoach. It was winter, and the black, waxy roads were 
wet with continuous rains. The stagecoach, drawn by six horses, 
struggled over these terrible roads, and although relayed every 
few miles with a fresh string of animals, arrived at Austin late 
in the night. Mother and Father, wet, bedraggled and tired, 
put up at the hotel, and while they prepared to retire placed 
me on the big double bed. A large whisky toddy was prepared 
by Father, enough for himself and Mother, and this he placed 
on the table beside the bed. Attracted by the amber color of 
the liquid, I seized it with my baby hands and tossed off the 
larger part of it, according to the story I have heard recounted 
many a time. My parents, busy in their preparations to go to bed, 
did not notice what I had done until almost all of their refresh- 
ment had disappeared, and then were horrified at the thought 
of what might happen. But nothing did happen, except that I 
became uproariously drunk, refused to go to sleep, continued 
to keep up a perfect carnival of noise and merriment through- 
out the night, and prevented my parents from getting any sleep. 
Strange to say, I didn’t get sick, and the next day was none 
the worse for having imbibed what was thought to be enough 
for my father and mother. This inoculation against the effect 
of whisky probably has stood me in good stead many a time. 

Early in life, I was placed in the tender care of my grand- 
father, General Hugh Franklin Young. To me he was a heroic 
character, over six feet tall, straight as an Indian, handsome, 
and fearless. He had had thrilling experiences fighting white 
men, red men, and Mexicans, and I usually refused to go to 
sleep until he told me a story. 

Grandfather was a huntsman and frequently went out for 

1From the complete story of Dr. Hugh Young’s life in Hugh Young: 


A Surgeon’s Autobiography, which is to be published by Harcourt Brace 
and Company. 


[16 ] 
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big game. One of his bedtime stories told how he and a friend 
went out with their rifles to kill a bear. They came to a large 
canebrake and separated, agreeing to rejoin on the other side 
of the brake. After going a short distance, Grandfather saw 
two beautiful cubs nestling at the foot of a tree and, fascinated 
by them, he decided to take them home. Pretty soon there was 
a crashing in the canebrake that announced the rapid approach 
of the mother bear. Dropping the cubs, he took a steady aim 
at the onrushing furious mother and fired. She continued to 
come on, and as Grandfather had had only one bullet in his 
rifle, his only hope of escape was to run. He was going well 
until suddenly across his path he saw a huge log barring the 
way. His only chance was to mount the log and jump across. 
As he landed on the other side he slipped and fell into the soft 
mud, and before he could get on his feet the bear was on him 
and chewing at the back of his neck. In a short time a stream of 
blood, which ran down over his cheek and accumulated on the 
ground, convinced him that he was rapidly bleeding to death. 
He was preparing for another world when a shot rang out, the 
bear toppled over, and his companion appeared at his side. 
Quickly dragging Grandfather out of the mud, he wiped the 
clotted blood from his face and said, “Get up.” Grandfather 
muttered that he was too weak from loss of blood, at which 
his friend exclaimed, “That’s not your blood, it’s the bear’s.” 
Grandfather had broken the bear’s jaw with his shot, and this 
prevented her from biting him. 

Grandfather often told me about the buffalo hunts in which 
he took part. Between Austin and San Antonio he would fre- 
quently see from a hilltop great valleys completely black with 
buffalo. While out hunting one time, he lost his way. After two 
or three days, the watcr gave out, and his thirst was so great 
that he feared for his life. Having frequently killed and butch- 
ered a buffalo, he remembered that the animal had a super- 
numerary stomach which was filled with water and newly 
cropped grass. Hastily killing an animal. he opened this stomach 
with his bowie knife. He compressed the hay in the stomach with 
the buffalo’s tail, so the water would rise to the surface, and 
greedily drank the liquid, which he assured me was pure and 
palatable. 

These and many other exciting tales were the bedtime stories 
of my early youth—tales that often had the opposite effect de- 
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sired for the modern bedtime story. They were far from 
soporific, and frequently after Grandfather left me I lay on the 
bed trembling with fear, and later awakened from a horrible 
dream, during which I had been in fearful fights with savages 
or beasts. 

Grandfather was born in Rockbridge County, Virginia, not 
far from the Natural Bridge. His great-grandfather, who was 
born in Ireland, killed an Indian who had murdered his only 
brother, so that fighting Indians came naturally to him. The 
name Iiugh is traditional, as it appears in practically every 
generation of our family for nearly two hundred years. There 
were sixteen children in his grandfather’s family and eight in 
his father’s. At the age of sixteen Grandfather decided that 
there were too many in the family to give him any chance for 
success in Virginia. So he quietly decamped and made his way 
through the mountains of Virginia and Tennessee and on into 
Mississippi, where he led an adventurous life. He soon joined 
the constabulary engaged in fighting the Mississippi River 
bandits and pirates who infested Mississippi and Louisiana. 

One of Grandfather’s prominent characteristics was fondness 
for dress. I never remember seeing him except in a frock coat 
and a high silk hat. Apparently such were his habits, even in 
the frontier towns of Mississippi in the eighteen-twenties. I 
recall well his describing how one night he went to a ball with a 
beautiful girl. He was careful to have in each hip pocket a 
pistol beneath the tails of his “clawhammer coat,” as he called 
it. During the dance someone told him that a certain bad man 
was outside with a pistol, saying that he would get him before 
the evening was over. Grandfather took the young lady to her 
mother, explaining that he had something important to attend 
to, but that he would be back very soon. With a cocked pistol in 
each hand, he hunted for the bandit, but failed to find him. 
The dance was then resumed. 

Grandfather married Frances Hampton Gibson at Clarksburg, 
Tennessee, in 1836. She was descended from William Hampton, 
who came to Jamestown in 1620. Wade Hampton was her cousin. 
From her I get my middle name. Grandfather’s roving disposi- 
tion, however, did not permit him to rest, and he took his bride 
across the Mississippi to Booneville, Missouri, which only a few 
years before had been part of the Louisiana Territory that 
Jefferson got from Napoleon. 
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In this frontier country my father was born. He had a sister 
eighteen months younger than he. She died in infancy as a result 
of falling from the shoulders of her Negro nurse. In 1840 the 
family was again on the move, when Grandfather took his wife 
and my father, two years old, into the wilds of northern Texas, 
crossing the dangerous Indian territory to make a new home 
in Clarksville, near the Red River. Here my grandmother died 
at the age of twenty-four, leaving the little boy alone, with a 
roving huntsman for a father. 

At that time Texas was in the throes of the war for freedom 
from Mexico. The first ray of hope had come to the Texans in 
their glorious defeat of Santa Anna at San Jacinto, but the war 
was not over, and the frontiersmen who had come to Texas had 
to organize for self-protection against both Indians and Mexi- 
cans. Grandfather joined the Texas militia and was soon en- 
rolled with a group of men who formed the celebrated Snively 
Expedition. In the spring of 1843 the Republic of Texas dis- 
covered that the Mexicans had purchased huge stores of mer- 
chandise in St. Louis, and had assembled a train of prairie 
schooners, each with its large team of mules, to transport these 
supplies by the Santa Fe Trail from Missouri across the present 
Panhandle of Texas to the old Spanish city of Santa Fe. Colonel 
Jacob Snively was commissioned by President Sam Houston to 
assemble a force and intercept the rich wagon train as it crossed 
from the United States into Texas. He was instructed to re- 
main on Texas soil. As the men had to equip themselves with 
horses, clothes, and arms, they were offered, as a prize, one- 
half the spoils. Volunteers were asked to meet on the Red River. 
Grandfather, one of the hundred and seventy-five adventurous 
spirits who gathered there, has left an interesting diary. 

This little command started west through wild country in- 
habited only by Indians, many of whom were on the warpath. 
The expedition followed Indian trails until it had passed the 
western boundaries of the United States along the Red River, 
then proceeded north in the Panhandle of Texas, and on May 
27, 1843, reached the Santa Fe Trail, south and west of the 
Arkansas River near Fort Leavenworth. Here they waited for 
news of the precious wagon train. Their scouts brought word 
of the approach of a body of Mexican troops marching east 
from Santa Fe across the northern part of Texas to meet the 
wagon train when it left the United States. The scouts reported 
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that there were about a hundred men in the party, and the 
Texans, dismounting, engaged them. The entire force of Mex- 
icans was captured with the exception of two. On the ground 
lay thirty-six dead and wounded, evidence of the wonderful 
marksmanship of Snively’s men. 

“Grandfather,” said I, “did you kill any of those Mexicans?” 
“I do not know, my boy, that I ever killed anybody, but I do 
remember that I saw one man stick his head from behind a 
tree. I fired. Shortly afterwards the Mexicans ran and I found 
a dead Mexican with a hole in his forehead, but I’m not sure it 
was I who killed him.” 

The Texans waited some days. Learning from the captives 
that General Armijo, with a force of over seven hundred Mex- 
icans, was following them, Colonel Snively pushed on to attack 
them, but found they had turned tail and run. With all fear of 
a Mexican attack removed, Colonel Snively returned along the 
Santa Fe Trail, liberated the captives, even furnishing mounts 
for the wounded. They passed the scene of their engagement a 
few days before, where the bodies of. some twenty-five dead 
Mexicans lay. 

Snively then encamped in the forest along the southwest shore 
of the Arkansas River, and waited for the approach of the 
Mexican train. In the meantime, seventy-five homesick men had 
left. Game was scarce, and to keep from starving it was nec- 
essary to send hunters across the river into the territory of the 
United States, where buffalo were plentiful. Game was free to 
everyone—white men, Indians, bandits, Mexicans—according 
to the law of self-preservation on the prairies. 

One day two of the huntsmen returned in great haste, crossed 
the river, and informed Colonel Snively that United States Dra- 
goons, accompanying the caravan, had come upon them and 
would soon be there. Looking upon them as friends, the Texans 
did not attempt to leave. The Dragoons soon arrived on the 
opposite bank. There were two hundred cavalry accompanied 
by two pieces of artillery. A United States officer came to the 
river’s edge and informed Colonel Snively that he was invited 
by Captain Philip St. George Cooke, who commanded the Dra- 
goons, to cross the river and visit him. The officer said he was 
authorized to guarantee safe passage back. Colonel Snively 
went over with one of his men. According to Grandfather, 
Colonel Snively was informed by Captain Cooke that the Texans 
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were on United States soil and that he was compelled to dis- 
arm them. Snively protested that he felt sure he was west of 
the 100th meridian boundary line, and as the line between the 
United States and Texas never had been surveyed, this was at 
best disputed territory. Captain Cooke was inflexible, and gave 
the Texans an hour to lay down arms, asserting that if any 
attempted to escape he would immediately fire. Without giving 
Colonel Snively a chance to return to his force, Captain Cooke 
crossed with his command, surrounded the Texans, and dis- 
armed them. Colonel Snively protested the inhumanity of de- 
priving them of their arms in a country infested with thou- 
sands of hostile Indians, so Captain Cooke gave back ten of the 
rifles and offered to allow as many as wished to accompany him 
back to Missouri. Grandfather and some forty others had been 
able to conceal their rifles beneath birchbark, which strewed the 
ground, and gave up captured Spanish escopetas (short rifles) 
in their stead. Captain Cooke then recrossed the Arkansas, 
accompanied by some of the Texans. 

Colonel Snively moved a few miles up a creek. His force 
was now reduced to about fifty. Twice they fought off attacks 
by Indians, losing a few men and a good many horses. How- 
ever, they decided to attempt to intercept the wagon train. Two 
scouts, sent forward, were killed by Indians; others were sent 
out and reported that the train had crossed the river into Texas 
a few days before, and had gone on its way. 

After they had followed the Santa Fe Trail for several days, 
discontentment again arose among Snively’s men, and they 
began dropping out of line until only ten were left to continue 
the pursuit. In Grandfather’s diary he remarks: 


We ten were overwhelmed with disappointment and 
chagrin. A march of four days would have sufficed to 
put the wagon train in our power. With reluctance 
we followed the others. In a short time we were sur- 
rounded by five hundred Comanche and Kiowa war- 
riors. We received them with galling fire and emptied 
a number of saddles, and repulsed the attack. This was 
our last affair with the Indians. The last four days of 
our march we had nothing to eat. 


The Texas Government made an earnest protest at Captain 
Cooke’s action, which Grandfather attributed to Mexican bribes. 
The United States finally paid $18.50 for each of the guns taken 
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from the Texans, but failed to acknowledge that Captain Cooke 
had invaded the territory of Texas. 

Captain Cooke’s action stirred up a tempest in Texas, which 
was taken up by newspapers in the United States. It played 
an important part in fanning the flames that two years later 
resulted in war with Mexico. Historians who have written of 
these times report having conferred with Grandfather and 
read his diaries. 

After Texas joined the United States, Grandfather became a 
colonel in the militia, and served in the Mexican War. He sub- 
sequently became a judge (“Chief Justice for Red River County 
in 1848”), and had much to do with the development of that 
part of the country. 

At an early age, Father was sent to McKenzie College, a 
frontier school with scandalously bad food and cruel teachers. 
I remember his telling of the fearful times the boys had until 
eventually they rebelled and threw rotten hams out of the 
windows. 

From McKenzie College father went to Nashville, where he 
lived with his uncle, Dr. John Young, a prominent physician 
who subsequently took an important part in politics. While in 
Nashville, father became a great friend of Henry Watterson, 
who went to the same school and even at an early age showed 
evidence of a brilliant mind. 

When he was twenty-one, Father appeared at his uncle’s 
home in Staunton, Virginia, on his way to the University of 
Virginia. There he met Frances Kemper, who was later to 
become his wife. This sixteen-year-old niece of David Young’s 
wife was on her way to Charlottesville to attend a girls’ school. 
With the sobering experiences of the West, Father appeared 
very old to the rollicking miss. He often asserted that it was 
love at first sight on his part. During the next two years at 
the university father paid court with little success. Frances 
Kemper had far too many beaux to take any interest in this 
serious young man. Her brother, George Kemper, was also a 
student at the university, as was her cousin, Charles Kemper 
Young, also a first cousin of Father’s. Seeing that he was 
making no progress with the young lady, during his second 
year Father decided to build a house, and bring her brother 
and cousin to live with him. Securing a lease from the univer- 
sity for a small plot of ground off the campus, he built a two- 
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story brick house which he called “The Lone Star.” The three 
of them were valeted by father’s body-servant, Lee, one of 
Grandfather’s slaves. 

With the outbreak of the Civil War, Father remained at the 
University of Virginia to study military tactics. Two com- 
panies of students—the “Southern Guard” and the “Sons of 
Liberty”—formed the Cadet Corps in the military school or- 
ganized by the university to train officers for the Confederate 
Army. Father became the captain of one of these companies, 
and Robert E. Lee, Jr., son of the General, was captain of the 
other. Intensive training was given these young men for six 
months, when they left to become officers in the Southern forces. 
Armed with a commission to raise a regiment, Father said good- 
bye to his sweetheart and made his way back to Texas, where 
he found his father serving as brigadier general in charge of 
recruiting service for northern Texas. Obtaining a horse, Father 
rode over this sparsely populated region, and picked the men 
for his regiment. From all accounts, it was a fine, high-spirited, 
sharpshooting body of men who assembled at Dallas and organ- 
ized the 9th Texas Infantry. On account of his youth, Father 
was not elected to the command, but only as captain of a com- 
pany. The early training of the regiment was acquired at 
Little Rock, Arkansas, after which they joined the Confederate 
Army of Tennessee. 

One of Father’s comrades, in writing me, said: 


I was with your father’s regiment when it joined the 
army of Albert Sidney Johnston at Corinth, Miss. At 
dress parade there were some 40,000 men. They were 
as fine looking soldiers as the country ever produced, 
but among the officers none showed off to better advan- 
tage than your father. From there we marched off to 
the battle of Shiloh, where we fought one of the 
bloodiest battles of the war. One of our brigades suf- 
fered severely and was fleeing from the enemy. Our 
regiment was ordered to charge a battery which was 
supported by infantry. This was a desperate charge and 
was led by your father. Many in our company were 
killed and wounded but the battery was taken and the 
enemy repulsed. This was a turning point in the battle, 
and from then on the enemy were on the run. The 9th 
Texas Infantry was reported to have taken nine bat- 
teries that day. They were specially cited and praised 
by General Bragg, commanding the Division. After 
the battle, Colonel Maxey, who commanded the 9th 
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Texas Infantry, was promoted to the command of the 
brigade and although your father was only a captain 
he was promoted over majors and lieutenant-colonels 
and became, at the age of twenty-four, colonel of the 
9th Texas Infantry. 

Father was engaged in nearly all the great battles of the Army 
of Tennessee in Kentucky, Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia. 
Many of his horses were wounded or killed, and the principal 
occupation of Lee, who accompanied him as orderly, was to 
keep him in horses and food. In several of these battles Father 
was severely wounded, but he always returned to his regiment, 
and at the age of twenty-six he was commissioned brigadier 
general, the youngest, I am told, in the Confederate Army. 

At the great battle of Atlanta when it was so heroically de- 
fended by the Confederates, my father commanded a brigade 
that lost heavily in the fierce fighting that has been so roman- 
tically described in Gone with the Wind. When General Hood 
assumed command and decided to evacuate the city and return 
with his army to Tennessee, to Father’s brigade was assigned 
the difficult task of capturing the fort commanding Allatoona 
Pass, while the rest of the army escaped into Tennessee. This 
proved to be my father’s last fight. 

His small army of seven thousand men had driven the Union 
forces back over mountainous terrain until they made their 
final stand at the fort towering above Allatoona Pass. The 
desperate condition of the Union defenders was signaled to 
General Sherman on Kennesaw Mountain some ten miles away. 
Back came the signal, “Hold the fort, for I am coming,” a mes- 
sage that has been immortalized in the Union war poem of the 
same name. The battle raged most of the day, and the Confed- 
erates with consummate dash carried all before them. Father 
was following his men closely, and the capture of the fort 
seemed imminent when a shell fragment struck him down. 
With a badly splintered leg, Father was put in an ambulance 
and carried off the field. Lee was close by. Slowly they made 
their way over mountain roads to reach a line of evacuation, 
Lee bringing the two horses, one of which he rode. Other 
wounded were encountered, and at Father’s orders Lee dis- 
mounted and put these Confederates into the saddles and led 
the horses. Suddenly from around a hill appeared a troop of 
Union cavalry. The ambulance had taken the wrong road. As 
Father had been in command of the Confederate forces, his 
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captors thought him so valuable a prisoner that, although se- 
verely wounded, he was carried over many miles of rough roads 
up to the top of Kennesaw Mountain into the presence of Gen- 
eral Sherman, who, in his memoirs, has described their inter- 
view. 

Two years ago, accompanied by Judge Shepard Bryan and 
Mr. Wilbur G. Kurtz, a Georgia historian, I went from Atlanta 
to Allatoona Heights. On the way we passed Kennesaw Moun- 
tain, headquarters of General Sherman during part of the cam- 
paign. The Western & Atlanta Railroad goes through Alla- 
toona Pass in a low mountain range, at the summit of which 
are the defensive works of the old fort. We were able to go 
only a short distance in our motorcar. Then we took a moun- 
tain road, finishing the ascent by a rocky path. Although small, 
the fort with its high embankment evidently was a very strong 
position. In every direction was rough mountain country, rough 
hills covered with dense scrub timber. Mr. Kurtz, who has made 
a great study of the military campaigns in this region, said it 
had hardly changed at all since the Civil War. As I viewed 
the field of my gallant father’s last fight, I was amazed at the 
splendid courage of the Confederates who were able to drive 
a strong force across these rugged hills up to the very em- 
brasures of the fort itself. 

After days of suffering and lack of medical attention, Father 
finally reached a hospital. By that time the shattered left leg, 
with splintered bones and a large flesh wound, had become gan- 
grenous. Fortunately, he fell into the hands of an intelligent 
young surgeon who told him that the only thing that would 
save his life was to burn out the “proud” flesh with pure nitric 
acid. Father told how he was strapped to a stretcher and, with- 
out anesthesia, nitric acid was poured into the rotting flesh, 
which crackled until the smoke reached the ceiling. This heroic 
treatment was effective, the sepsis was routed, before long the 
slough was thrown off, and his life was saved. When in swim- 
ming with Father I often saw the large depression in his leg. 
But this was not the only mark of battle, as I remember clearly 
a depression in his chest from a bullet that entered beneath 
the collarbone and came out through the shoulder blade, pene- 
trating the lung and missing (I know not how) the heart and 
the great vessels. There were also wounds in thigh, arm, neck, 


and scalp. 
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When Father was captured, Lee, although long since freed by 
Lincoln’s proclamation, begged to go to prison with him; when 
this was not allowed, he remained nearby and day by day 
brought food that he secured by foraging the countryside. One 
night Father was suddenly entrained for another hospital and 
Lee was not at hand. Father tried frantically to reach him 
but, not succeeding, disconsolate, left Lee behind. It was not 
until several years after the war that master and servant met 
at Atlanta, where Lee still waited for his return, and gave 
Father his sword that he had salvaged. 

This family of slaves, attached only by the bonds of love, 
stayed with us in San Antonio, supported by my father and em- 
ployed around our home, until they died off, one by one—fine 
examples of those loyal bondsmen who formed such an impor- 
tant part of the households of the South; men and women who 
took care of the Missus and the children while father and sons 
went off to fight for what they thought was right. 

From his old comrades, I got thrilling stories of Father as a 
fighter. Major Frank Spencer told me how they were lying in 
a trench, with the “Yankees” several hundred yards in front 
of them. Sniping was going on incessantly. One of the men 
in Father’s regiment was caught in an effort to escape to the 
rear. Father appeared on the scene, lectured the man about 
the enormity of his action, and, feeling certain he was really 
not a coward but overcome by the emotion of the moment, de- 
cided to do something to inspire confidence and bravery in the 
timid soldier. Ordering some privates to secure the man, he 
mounted the breastworks with them and placed him astride a 
branch of a tree immediately in front of the works and in plain 
sight of the Northern army. Grasping the man’s legs, Father 
stood there while he ordered the others back to the trench. 
Major Spencer said that for five minutes it looked as if the 
whole Union Army was blazing away at the man on the tree and 
Father below, but neither was hit, and soon they scurried back 
to the trenches. The lesson had been effective. A few minutes 
later the Confederates were ordered to charge, and as they 
sprang over the breastworks and crossed the intervening space 
the one who led them was the man who had been held by Father 
on the limb of the tree. 

While my father was heavily engaged in the Army of Ten- 
nessee, my mother’s two brothers, George and William Kemper, 
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were captains in Stonewall Jackson’s regiment, which had been 
recruited in the Valley of Virginia. They were with him in the 
celebrated campaigns in the valley, during which Jackson had 
his headquarters at the home of my mcther’s father, just out- 
side Port Republic at the headwaters of the Shenandoah River. 
It was while Jackson and his troops were in the region of Port 
Republic that three Union armies coming from different direc- 
tions converged upon Jackson in the hone of defeating and cap- 
turing him. Instead, Jackson managed to meet them separately 
and defeat them. The first engagement was at Port Republic. 
Jackson’s troops were stationed along the river to prevent its 
crossing by the Union troops. Mother’s two brothers were with 
their companies, which were ranged along the riverbank. Sud- 
denly one of Jackson’s staff saw a woman among the soldiers; 
riding up, he discovered my mother. “What are you doing here, 
Miss Fannie Kemper?” said he. “My two brothers are over 
there,” said she, “and I guess I have a right to be here 
too.” “You certainly have not,” said the young officer. Calling 
upon two privates to assist, he grabbed the young woman and 
put her on an artillery caisson. With a soldier on each side 
to hold her, the horses galloped off and took her to her home 
half a mile away. 

During the rest of the war the home of her father and also 
the ancestral home of her mother, known as Bogota, a few miles 
away, were frequently raided by the Northern troops after 
Jackson left the valley and joined Lee in the great campaign 
around Chancellorsville. At the Battle of Chancellorsville, where 
Jackson received the wound that ended fatally, my mother’s 
brother George was killed. A year later, at the Battle of the 
Wilderness, Captain William Kemper also met his death. This 
left mother only one brother, who was then about fifteen. 
Chafing at not being allowed to enter the army, Brother Johnny, 
as she called him, made his escape and followed Jackson’s army 
some distance before he was seen by one of Mother’s friends, 
who recognized his extreme youth and had him sent home. 

In 1865 Grandfather was joined by my father, who had been 
released from the prison on Johnson’s Island in Lake Erie. He 
had made his way to Texas, not knowing where his father was, 
as he had been without news for many months. By making 
diligent inquiry, he finally discovered that he was in San An- 
tonio, and the two generals—father and son—went to live 
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together. Along with Father came numerous other Confed- 
erates, many of whom had known Grandfather as Colonel Young 
after the Mexican War, and as it proved confusing to have two 
General Youngs living under one roof, Grandfather was forced 
by common consent to retire to the title of Colonel and Father 
continued to be known as General Young by his comrades in 
arms, who formed the principal men of San Antonio. 

Grandfather’s seventy-five slaves had been emancipated, his 
plantations in northern Texas, with no laborers, had to be sac- 
rificed, and when he arrived in San Antonio it was to start 
life anew. Enterprising and energetic, he soon amassed consid- 
erable means. 

Father had intended to study law after getting his M.A. at 
the university, but this plan had been cut short by the war. He 
determined to study law in the office of one of the best law 
firms in San Antonio, but his military reputation and rank led 
to his being treated so deferentially by his instructors that his 
study of law and admission to the bar came much too easily 
and he was not as well grounded as he should have been (so 
he said). 

One of the enterprises in which Grandfather was engaged was 
the organization of the first transportation system between San 
Antonio and Monterrey, Mexico. Great wagon trains of prairie 
schooners, each drawn by a team of about fourteen mules, trav- 
eled across the prairies in groups of one hundred for self- 
protection. My father’s half-brother Newton told me of an 
exciting time he had when captaining one of these trains. 
Smoke rising over a hill warned him that Indians had attacked 
and set fire to wagons preceding him. Uncle Newton threw 
his wagon train into a circle with the teams inside and the 
wagons abutting each other. Boxes and bales were thrown 
beneath the wagons to form a barricade, and a post of com- 
mand was similarly made in the center. Before long some five 
hundred Comanches surrounded them, but as a good number of 
the Indians were killed, they kept at a respectful distance, and 
finally disappeared without charging the circle of wagons. 

After some years there was a good deal of money owing, and 
Father was sent to Mexico to collect it. His diary of the trip 
is interesting, particularly his description of the officers of 
Maximilian, who then ruled Mexico. The debts, amounting to 
$20,000, were paid in gold dust and nuggets. Father had been 
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directed to take this to a United States mint. Realizing the 
dangers of such a trip with so much money, he wrapped his 
precious bundle of gold in some soiled linen, put it in an old 
carpetbag, and started for Denver, Colorado. He treated the 
bag with indifference, and the rough characters he met did 
not suspect its value. 

At Denver he struck the first railroad and started east. 
Before long the train stopped to take on wood and water. A 
short distance ahead were thousands of buffalo on one side of 
the railroad embankment. Taking his rifle, father hurried along 
the other side until he reached the buffalo and then, rising up 
on the track, picked out a bull with a fine head and fired. The 
next thing he remembered was “coming to” in the baggage car 
of the train, with his face covered with blood. As the train 
had pulled out from the station, the engineer had seen a human 
form on the track, stopped, and taken him aboard. Father’s 
first thought was for the bag of gold. He was much relieved 
when he found it hanging on a peg in the car where he had 
left it. Examination of the rifle, which had been salvaged by 
the trainman, showed that it had burst, and pieces of the steel 
had gashed father’s forehead. Continuing on by train, father 
reached Chicago, where he turned in the gold to the mint and 
received credit for $20,000. 

From there he went to Virginia, where, on November 38, 1869, 
he and mother were married at the home of her father, Dr. 
George Whitfield Kemper, Madison Hall, an old house built by 
the brother of President Madison near Port Republic. 

The trip back to San Antonio was a trying one for the bride. 
The railroads in the South, still suffering from the effects of 
the war, were bad. At New Orleans they took a boat for Gal- 
veston. The ship was small and the trip rough, but nothing 
like so terrible as the travel by stagecoach from Galveston to 
San Antonio, two hundred and fifty miles distant across the 
soggy prairie. The young couple joined grandfather in a home 
on Soledad Street and the three lived together until the old 
man died. There I was born on September 18, 1870. It has 
always been a matter of regret to me that I had no brothers 
or sisters. 

When I was four years old, I clearly remember playing on 
the bank of the San Antonio River back of our home with my 
chum, George Dashiell, and Della, a Negro girl who looked 
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after us. We had started to run up the bank toward the house 
when I slipped on pebbles and plunged into the river. Della, 
terrified, tried to fish me out with a stick; failing, she ran to 
the house and called Mother, who dashed down, and when she 
arrived at the river, saw me whirling by in the rapids below 
the quiet hole into which I had fallen. Mother dived into the 
swirling tide, succeeded in grasping my clothes, and was carried 
down herself until stopped by a wooden post, the remains of 
an old bathhouse lower down the river. To this she clung until 
we were rescued by neighbors. I am told that I was apparently 
lifeless, but they held me up by my heels, a gallon of water 
ran out of my mouth, and I was given artificial respiration and 
covered with hot blankets. Father was so overjoyed at our 
rescue that he placed a stained-glass window in St. Mark’s 
Cathedral, depicting Pharaoh’s daughter fishing Moses out of 
the water. 

Dean Richardson of St. Mark’s was our closest friend, a man 
with a large round head and a flowing beard, and a belly that 
shook like a bowl of jelly when he told funny stories. Father 
was his senior warden and superintendent of the Sunday school 
at St. Mark’s for thirty-five years. These men, both soldiers 
and proud of the old South, were to me the beau ideal of 
Southern chivalry. 

Soledad Street, on which we lived, was only a few blocks from 
Main Plaza, which was surrounded by innumerable saloons, 
gambling-houses, a variety theater, and other rough joints. 
Rich Mexicans and cowmen, lured by the white lights, came 
to San Antonio in great numbers, and also bandits. I remem- 
ber one night in which a great fusillade of shots was heard 
soon after supper. Father rushed down to Main Plaza and 
found that the proprietor of the Variety Theater and gambling 
house, Jack Harris, and several of his gang had been killed by 
a noted outlaw, Ben Thompson and his men, who had ridden 
into the theater on their horses and shot it up. 

A few months afterwards, when Ben Thompson had the 
temerity to come again and walk with his gang into the theater, 
he met with a bloody reply from a group of Harris’s friends, 
who rose from their hiding-place behind the orchestra screen 
and poured a deadly volley into Thompson’s men. 

San Antonio was then the liveliest of Western towns, the 
meeting-place of every type of man, drawn there by the fab- 
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ulous tales of riches to be made from cattle-raising or mining 
in Mexico. It was bad form to ask anyone where he came 
from, or why, because many had been run out of their home 
states. The Civil War had liberated great numbers of soldiers 
who would not live under the carpetbaggers in the South. Many 
still refused to swear allegiance to the United States, and en- 
tered the army of Maximilian. 

In the backyard of our home were Negro quarters occupied 
by those who had been slaves before the war. There was 
Mammy, now an old woman, who had nursed my father’s 
mother, Father, and me. She was a privileged character and 
freely expressed her opinion of all of us. Once, when Cousin 
John Young, a distinguished divine from the East, was at our 
house, after dinner Mammy was brought in to meet him. 
“Mammy,” said Cousin John, “what kind of a looking baby 
was the General?” Whereupon Mammy replied, “Law, Marse 
John, you ought to have seed him. He was so tiny we could 
have put him in a quart cup and he was as hairy as a ’possum.” 
Mammy’s daughter, Mandy, was the cook, and what a won- 
derful cuisine she provided! One eye was gone and the other 
very defective, but that didn’t prevent her putting together 
the most delicious things in her marvelous menus. She had a 
brood of children, Henry, Della, Molly, and Lou. They were my 
boon companions, and the envy of my young days on account 
of their greater agility and facility for games. Mandy was a 
sister of Lee, Father’s orderly during the war. 

When I was five, I was sent to a kindergarten conducted 
by a Miss Larner, a delightful woman, who amused us with 
games, handiwork, and drawing. I feel sure that my fondness 
for mechanics and love of art had its inception in these early 
days with Miss Larner. One of my proud possessions is a small 
desk my grandfather gave me for having stood at the head of 
the spelling class for a month, but my prowess as a speller 
did not last. 

Being of an adventurous type, Father never seriously stuck 
to law, but soon was engaged in great schemes of irrigation 
and land development. He had the profoundest admiration for 
Texas as a state, and western Texas in particular he thought 
a country of rich promise. The Nueces River Irrigation Company 
and the Young Valley Ditch were his creations. Into his office 
were brought minerals from distant localities, and I remem- 
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ber, when I was a small boy, his saying that rich deposits of 
oil, asphalt, and so on were present in some of his properties 
that would, some day, be worth millions. This neighborhood is 
now one of the great oil fields of the West. By the time I was 
six, Father had acquired some thousand acres of land within 
the limits of the City of San Antonio and numerous ranch 
properties farther out. 

About this time there appeared a persuasive cousin from the 
East, John Lyle, who bought the San Antonio Express, the 
only newspaper in that portion of the West, and proceeded to 
squander money. He was soon bankrupt. Appealing to Father 
for assistance, he got generous aid and, before long, all of 
Father’s property was mortgaged in an attempt to save the 
San Antonio Express. After a year or two Father found him- 
self the possessor of the paper. In his efforts to rehabilitate it 
he lost many more thousands and in so doing mortgaged all 
his lands at 12 per cent interest. His faith in the future was 
so unbounded that rather than sell property that he thought 
would be extremely valuable some day, he continued to pay this 
crushing interest yearly. Although he made a great deal of 
money and was a big factor in the development of that part 
of Texas, these heavy debts eventually ended in his complete 
undoing, but not until he had sent me through the University 
of Virginia, the medical school, and the hospital. Then, for the 
first time, I learned of his troubles and the sacrifices he had 
made to educate me. 


Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 








THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN 
TEXAS, 1870-1900 
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The idea of codperative dealing in the business world by 
persons ordinarily considered outside the class of business men 
originated among the factory laborers of England in the first 
half of the nineteenth century and reached America during 
the forties, where its development was postponed until after 
the Civil War. The Grange, or Order of Patrons of Husbandry, 
organized by Oliver H. Kelley, a clerk in the Bureau of Agri- 
culture at Washington in 1868, and limited in membership to 
persons dependent on agricultural pursuits, proposed to educate 
the farmers by securing for them a fuller home life, more social 
intercourse, and the benefits of codperative dealing in business. 
The Order spread rapidly, reaching Texas in July, 18738. 

The Grangers attributed most of their economic ills to the 
middlemen, i. e., commission merchants, produce buyers, and 
wholesale and retail dealers. These business men charged high 
fees for their services in moving the farm products to the manu- 
facturers and back to the farmer. To evade this group, farmers 
in some sections of Texas during the early seventies combined 
and marketed their products collectively and contracted with 
merchants to furnish them with supplies... When the Grangers 
became numerous enough to attract the attention of business 
men, enterprising manufacturers and wholesale merchants pre- 
pared lists of merchandise which they would sell to them below 
the market price. This scheme did not work, because some of 
the farmers would show their lists to the public and thereby 
caused the merchants so much embarrassment that they found 
it necessary to abandon the practice. Grange leaders observed 
that these schemes of dealing directly with producers, though 
simple enough, did not give complete satisfaction. A more eco- 
nomical way of solving their problem was to bring as many 
farmers as possible into the Grange and to organize joint stock 

1Panola Watchman (Carthage), February 16, 1876. Grangers of Panola 
and Shelby counties organized the East Texas Grange Association at 
Carthage on June 15, 1875, and solicited propositions from warehouses in 


Shreveport to weigh, store, classify, and handle their cotton. Panola 
Watchman, June 30, 1875. 
[ 33 ] 
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companies for manufacturing their necessary wares. The first 
official step of the Texas State Grange toward this end was 
taken in 1875 when a committee on manufacturing reported 
that George A. Kelly, a manufacturer of ironware in Marion 
County, proposed to convert his establishment into a Grange 
factory. The State Grange accepted Kelly’s proposition and on 
September 7, 1875, the executive committee met at Kellyville 
and organized the Texas Grange Manufacturing Association, 
Patrons of Husbandry, with a capital of $250,000, divided into 
shares of twenty-five dollars each. It was agreed that the State 
Grange, subordinate Granges, or individual Patrons would own 
enough of the stock to give the Patrons control. Worthy Master 
W. W. Lang of the State Grange became president of the com- 
pany and Kelly became superintendent of the plant. General 
direction of the association was placed under a directory elected 
annually by the State Grange.’ 

Kelly reported in October that the plant was putting out $300 
worth of ironware per day and would soon increase the output 
to $600. His plant seems to have been well equipped for harden- 
ing plows. Some Patrons claimed that they had actually saved 
thirty to forty per cent by buying from the Association.* The 
Grangers did not subscribe to enough of the stock to give them 
a controlling interest in the concern. At the end of the fourth 
year, upon the request of Kelly, his agreement with the Grange 
was dissolved, and he returned the funds that he had received 
from Patrons for stock.* 

The Grangers saw their greatest possibilities in the spinning 
and weaving of cotton. Newspapers were active in pointing the 
way.’ Grange lecturers disclosed to Patrons that in each county 
they could purchase the patent right to the Clement Attach- 
ment, an improved device affixed to the old-type textile mill, 
set up their plants in the field, and convert their raw cotton 
into thread, twine, and rough cloth. A mill equipped with such 
an attachment, which was described as being so simple that the 
“farmer’s daughter” could operate it, would, Grangers said, save 

2Minutes of the Texas State Grange, of the Patrons of Husbandry, 1875, 
pp. 13-14, 35-36, 47. This reference will be given subsequently as Pro- 
ceedings of Texas State Grange. 

’Waco Daily Examiner, October 15, 29, 1875, December 17, 1875, and 
February 6, 1876. 

4+Proceedings of Texas State Grange, 1877, p. 32; 1878, p. 62; 1879, 


p. 22; 1880, p. 27. 
‘Waco Daily Examiner, December 1, 1874. 
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the cost of bagging and ties on cotton and eliminate the han- 
dling and transportation expense.* The Patrons of Dallas County 
bought the attachment patent right in the fall of 1877 and with 
the advice of B. B. Smith, who was in Texas from Alabama 
aiding in the installation of textile plants, established a mill.’ 
On January 31, 1878, the Patrons of Salado Grange, in Bell 
County, organized the Codperative Manufacturing Association 
of Bell County, Patrons of Husbandry, on the Rochdale plan, 
with A. J. Rose president and Moritz Maedgen treasurer.* The 
Rochdale plan was a codperative scheme of doing business that 
had originated among the factory workers of Rochdale, Eng- 
land, in 1842, and had been endorsed by the National Grange in 
America. The direction of affairs of the Association was placed 
in the hands of thirteen directors who employed a business 
manager. The entire business of buying and selling was con- 
fined to a cash basis; however, the manager could receive non- 
perishable farm products at seventy-five per cent of their mar- 
ket value in exchange for the products of the Association. 
Nearly four years elapsed before Patrons subscribed to enough 
stock to purchase a plot of land on Salado Creek and the 
patent right to the Clement Attachment for Bell County. Smith, 
who had aided in establishing the Dallas County mill, advised 
the Bell County Grangers that the velocity of their stream was 
not sufficient to drive textile machinery, and as a result this 
project was abandoned.’ So far as records reveal, it cannot be 

6Proceedings of Texas State Grange, 1880, p. 17. A Clement Attach- 
ment with all the machinery necessary could be bought for $4,000. It 
required a seven horsepower stream to drive the machinery and eight 
attendants to operate it. Such a set up would convert 700 pounds of 
seed cotton into 200 pounds of number 8 to 16 yarn a day. Three attachments 
costing from $9,000 to $10,000 and requiring a twenty horsepower engine 
and eighteen operators would convert 2,100 pounds of seed cotton daily 
into 600 pounds of yarn. Patrons of Husbandry (Columbus, Mississippi), 
June 18, 1881. 

7Rose to “Bro Swan” [Swann], October 8, 1877, Rose Letter Book, in 
the Archives of The University of Texas. 

8“Patrons of Husbandry,” January 31, 1878; Rose to W. H. Worthington, 
February 7, 1878, Rose Letter Book. 

Patrons of Husbandry,” January 31, 1878, Rose to B. B. Smith, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1878, Rose to Worthington, February 7, 1878, and Rose to A. F. 
Hicks, February 11, 1878, all in Rose Letter Book; A. J. Mackey to Rose, 
June 19, 1880, Contract between Mary E. Robertson and Codéperative 
Manufacturing Association of Bell County, Patrons of Husbandry, August 
31, 1880, Rose Papers, in the Archives of The University of Texas; “Min- 
utes of Salado Codperative Council, Bell County, Texas,” 74, in the 


Archives of The University of Texas. A number of textile mills equipped 
with Clement Attachments and owned by individuals in North Carolina, 
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claimed for the Grangers that they were successful in any of 
their undertakings at codperative manufacturing. 

In 1875, Master Lang, acting upon the instructions of the 
State Grange, endeavored to cope with the marketing prob- 
lems of the Patrons by appointing John M. Crockett of Gal- 
vestion as purchasing agent and G. A. Forsgard of Houston as 
marketing agent.’® This system, however, did not prove com- 
pletely satisfactory. When Patrons applied the Rochdale plan to 
codperative stores, they found a more effective scheme to elim- 
inate the middlemen. Stores established on the Rochdale plan 
secured charters from the state. The stockholders elected a 
president, a board of directors, a treasurer, a secretary, and 
a business manager. The net profits of all the business trans- 
acted, after paying all the expenses of management, were dis- 
posed of at the semi-annual meetings of the board of directors: 
shareholders received ten per cent interest per annum on paid- 
up stock, the remaining net profits were divided pro rata among 
the stockholders and Patrons not stockholders, based upon the 
amount of business that they had contributed; stockholders 
received back the full amount of profit made on the business 
that they had contributed, Patrons not stockholders received 
one-half. Profits arising from the sales furnished by non-Pa- 
trons, and one-half of the profits on that of Patrons not share- 
holders, was divided annually pro rata among the stockholders 
based upon the number of paid-up shares. The prices of goods 
at codperative stores were usually the same as those charged 
by other business houses in the same area. With each purchase 
a Patron received a small certificate entitling him to the profit 
made on the article that he bought. According to the Rochdale 
Plan business was to be on a purely cash basis. By the middle 
of 1875 there were approximately 1,000 local Granges and prob- 
ably more than twenty codperative stores. 

As a whole the Patrons were successful with their stores. 
Each year, even during the panic of 1878 and 1879, the out- 
look appeared brighter until the early eighties. Some of the 
associations increased their stock as much as 400 per cent within 


South Carolina, and Georgia were being successfully operated at this time. 
At Cuero, Texas, C. L. Stadtler and Co. operated such a mill profitably. 
Another mill at Tyler and the woolen mills of New Braunfels were also 
in successful operation. Patrons of Husbandry, June 18, 1881. 


10Proceedings of Texas State Grange, 1875, p. 29; 1878, pp. 23-24. 
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a single year.11 The managers of these councils, in general, 
bought their merchandise from wholesale dealers through 
Crockett at Galveston, while many Patrons shipped their cotton 
to Houston for Forsgard to market. Grange leaders saw the 
need for a single agency in the Order with a manager who 
could devote his entire time to marketing the Patron’s prod- 
ucts and purchasing merchandise from wholesale dealers for 
their codperative councils. The leading figure in the movement 
to establish such an agency was A. J. Rose, who carried printed 
copies of the by-laws of the Salado Codperative Council with 
him on his lecture tours and wherever possible established a 
store.” The codperative councils of Central Texas in the late 
summer of 1875 selected delegates to attend a meeting to be 
held at Rockdale, Milam County, to consider such a plan, but 
records do not indicate whether the meeting was actually held.** 
In 1876 nearly every Grange chapter and paper actively sup- 
ported the demand for an agency at Galveston, which was at 
that time the center of wholesale trade and the commercial 
gateway to Texas. Crockett and Forsgard had proved unable 
to meet the growing demands of the Grangers’ business. The 
executive committee of the State Grange visited Galveston in 
May, 1877, and, being “‘unable to discover any material benefit 
to be derived” from the agent there, did not re-employ him."* 
After receiving the favorable reports on the codperative stores 
throughout Texas, Rose called a meeting of delegates to be 
held at Bryan, when the State Grange convened there in Jan- 
uary, 1878, to consider the establishment of an agency.** They 
devised a temporary plan at Bryan on January 12, but because 
of the depression of that year, they were unable to put it into 
operation.*® 

Undiscouraged by one failure, Rose called upon the Granges 
and codperative councils near Salado to send delegates to a 


11“Minutes of Salado Coéperative Council’, p. 31. 

12Rose to Jas. McCann, December 9, 1875, Rose to Wm. H. Thompson, 
March 10, 1876, Rose Letter Book. 

13“Minutes of Salado Coéperative Council,” p. 85. 

14Proceedings of Texas State Grange, 1878, pp. 23-24. 

15Rose to A. J. Carothers, September 13, 1877, Rose to J. W. Barnum, 
and Rose to B. F. Wilkins, September 17, 1877, “Codperative Society,” 
December [7(?)], 1877, all in Rose Letter Book. 

16“Patrons of Husbandry. Texas State Grange. Minutes of the Texas 
Coéperative Association,” pp. 3-4. The Proceedings of the Texas Codépera- 
tive Association have been published, but the writer has used the original 
minutes in the Archives of The University of Texas. 
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special meeting of the stockholders of the Salado Codperative 
Council on April 25. Two meetings followed, composed of dele- 
gates from the codperatives at Salado, Birdsdale, Nolan’s Valley, 
and Union, all in Bell County, and also of several delegates from 
Florence Codperative of Williamson County. The outcome was 
the organization of the Texas Codperative Association, Patrons 
of Husbandry, with O. T. Tyler as president, J. W. Clark as 
treasurer, and Rose as secretary.’’ The remaining charter mem- 
bers were J. S. Rogers, L. G. Sims, J. H. Deblar, G. G. Anderson, 
G. W. Walton, W. C. Mathews, William McCune, J. L. Whitten- 
burg, C. A. Colman, and G. W. Everett. A month later, on 
June 20, the Association adopted a set of by-laws, and Rose 
secured a charter from the Secretary of State on July 5, 1878. 
He had enough copies of the charter and the by-laws printed to 
supply every subordinate Grange in Texas.** With the $250 
subscribed by the five codperative councils, J. S. Rogers, whom 
Tyler had appointed as business manager, departed for Gal- 
veston on July 30 to enter competition “with the millionaires 
of that city.’"* Since a yellow fever epidemic was raging when 
he arrived, he was obliged to delay the formal opening of busi- 
ness until November. By an action of the board of directors 
at the first semi-annual meeting, January 9, 1879, the total 
capital was increased to $475.7° At a called meeting of the 
directors in April, they instructed the secretary to correspond 
with managers of the local codperatives and to persuade them 
to patronize the central agency and, if possible, to do mission- 
ary work in the form of personal visits. While visiting Patrons 
during the summer in different parts of the state, Rose found 
that the chief problem facing the codperative system was the 
lack of understanding among the farmers. At the end of the 
first fiscal year, June 30, 1879, Rogers had handled 1,103 bales 
of cotton, paying $1,355.56 in commissions to the Association, 
although he had not started operation until November, when 

17The purposes of the company according to the by-laws were to 
establish and to maintain a general commission, wholesale and retail 
codperative store or stores, and to transact any kind of business incident 
to the mutual profit and benefit of the stockholders, who were to be mem- 
bers of the Order of Patrons of Husbandry. The capital was not to exceed 


$100,000, and each share was worth five dollars. Each shareholder was 
entitled to only one vote. Galveston was selected as the headquarters. 


18“Minutes of Texas Codperative Association,” pp. 7-17. 
19Minutes of Texas Codperative Association,” p. 31. 
20“Minutes of Texas Codperative Association,” pp. 20, 32. 
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the season was well advanced. His purchases on orders from 
managers of local codperatives amounted to $30,303.34." 


The Association placed Secretary Rose, whose papers are the 
most complete source for studying the codperative movement in 
Texas, in the field in the fall of 1879 to canvass the State in 
the interest of codperation and the Grange.*? He discovered 
that the farmers were willing to listen to his explanation of 
the Rochdale Plan.** He also found many irregularities creep- 
ing into the system. The most annoying was the methods that 
local managers employed in sending their orders to Rogers. 
They often waited until they had sold all or nearly all their 
merchandise and sent orders to him to be filled “immediately.” 
This necessarily threw a hardship on the agency because it 
had only a limited capital with which to work. If the local 
managers could have been educated to bulk their orders, it 
would have given Rogers greater bargaining power when pur- 
chasing from manufacturers.” 

The second annual stockholders’ meeting of the Association was 
held at Cotton Gin, Freestone County, in July, 1880. The capital 
of the company had increased to $1,185, and of the one hundred 
shareholders fifty-three were individual Patrons, eighteen were 
subordinate Granges, and twenty-nine were codperative coun- 
cils. Only twelve or thirteen councils had not applied for stock. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880, Rogers had handled 
about twice as much cotton (2,169 bales), wool, and hides and 
three times the amount of merchandise as during the year 
ending June 30, 1879. The Association received a commission 
of sixty-five cents per bale on cotton. The manager had begun 
to buy in large quantities; at that time he had $1,000 invested 
in cotton bagging and ties alone. His purchases for the year 
amounted to $122,604.59, and the net profits were $1,299.62. 
The stockholders and Patrons were urged to leave their divi- 
dends in the business, and most of them did.*° 

The vodperative cause gained favor rapidly among the farm- 
ers during 1880.*° Had it not been for the new business feature 


21“Minutes of Texas Codperative Association,” pp. 20, 22, 25, 32. 
22“Minutes of Texas Codperative Association,’ pp. 37-38. 


23Rose to Worthington, September 15, 1879, Rose to William Ferguson 
and Rose to Thomas C. Gresham, December 14, 1879, Rose Letter Book. 


24Rogers to President of Association, January 5, 1880, Rose Papers. 
25“Minutes of the Texas Codperative Association,” pp. 41-45, 48, 57. 
26Rose to A. P. Blalock, November 2, 1880, Rose Letter Book. 
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of the Grange coming in strongly at this time, the Order would 
not have recovered from its slump in 1878 and 1879. The co- 
operative idea was popular with few classes except the farmers, 
however. When Grangers tried to organize a store, they were 
faced with the problem of raising the necessary capital from 
a group of poverty-stricken farmers. Banks were not willing 
to make loans for this purpose. Most opposition came from 
wholesale and retail merchants. “The business men, under 
whose eye our business has directly fallen, have watched our 
every movement as a hawk does its prey,” Rose said.*7 Retail 
merchants devised various schemes to bring financial ruin on 
the Grange stores. In small towns they banded together and 
each sold a separate staple commodity that the farmers needed 
at or even below cost. The farmers, finding that their stores 
could not meet these prices, went to the retail stores to do 
their purchasing. The farmers’ lack of sufficient cash to break 
away from the banks and credit merchants hampered the co- 
é6peratives which were supposed to sell for cash only. Farmers 
were unable to abandon completely the mortgage system which 
had, to a great extent, limited their patronage to credit mer- 
chants. Many codperative managers were forced to depart from 
the cash plan in spite of their better judgment. Too many of 
them allowed friendly pressure for credit to overbalance their 
sense of duty. Scarcely any two stores were operated exactly 
alike. Patrons often made the mistake of choosing their man- 
agers not for their business abilities but because of their popu- 
larity. Grangers, often short of capital, searched for persons 
with money to invest in their stores instead of limiting the 
membership to Patrons.** 

Codperative leaders frequently came into clashes with drum- 
mers. Store operators found this group of middlemen especially 
anxious to extend credit to them in order to lead them to vio- 
late the Rochdale Plan.”® Store operators continually com- 
plained to officials of the Association that they could buy from 
other concerns more cheaply than from the Grange agency. 
Because of the freight rates from Galveston to North Texas 


27Minutes of Texas Codperative Association,” p. 49. 

28Rose to R. W. Porter, October 3, 1882, Rose Letter Book. 

29“Minutes of Texas Codperative Association,” p. 50; Rose to G. W. 
Powell, January 2, 1882, L. N. DeWitt, April 20, 1882, Rose to A. J. 
McDaniel, May 18, 1882, Rose to Jim Childers, August 1, 1882, Rose 
Letter Book. 
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the agency could not compete with wholesale houses drawing 
their supplies from the Middle West over a railway (later 
known as the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas System) that had 
pushed across the Indian Territory from Kansas into Texas 
near Denison in 1880.*° Rogers’ competitors were now con- 
nected directly with the wheat-fields of Kansas and the pack- 
ing houses of Saint Louis. He could hardly hope to purchase 
flour, meat, and other staple commodities from the Middle 
West and send them to North Texas via Galveston more cheaply 
than they could be sent directly over this new line. Rivalry 
between wholesale houses in North Texas caused some of them 
to sell to Grange stores below Rogers’ prices. In these cases, 
of course, the operators did not hesitate to buy from them. 
Many of the managers insisted upon credit from Rogers, and 
some of the stores went in debt.*t When a store once aban- 
doned the cash system, it was very hard for it to return.” 
Patrons wanted to draw too much on their cotton stored with 
Rogers and being held for higher prices.** 

Notwithstanding these difficulties the system seemed to be 
prospering. By April, 1881, forty-one of the fifty-five codpera- 
tives had taken stock in the Texas Codperative Association.** 
The number of stockholders, including individual Patrons, co- 
dperative councils, and subordinate Granges had grown to 133; 
the demands for merchandise and the receipts in cotton were 
increasing steadily and the next logical step appeared to be 
the establishment of an agency in New York City near the 
markets and factories of the East.** In July, 1881, the direc- 
tors declared ten per cent interest to the shareholders on 
their stocks. The Association had earned twenty-five per cent 
on its investments in the previous year. It had charged the 
Patrons only fifty cents per bale for handling their cotton, or 
less than half the amount ($1.25) that other commercial houses 
had charged before the Association was established. Twenty- 


30C. §. Potts, Railroad Transportation in Texas, pp. 61-63. 

31Rogers to Rose, April 9, 1881, Rose Papers. 

32Rose to J. M. McCaskell, April 4, 1881, Rose Letter Book. 

33Rogers to Rose, October 18, 1881, Rose Papers. 

34Rose to J. J. Woodman, April 20, 1881, Rose Letter Book; “Minutes 
of Texas Codperative Association,” pp. 70-71. 

35Rogers to Rose, April 7, 1881, Rose Papers; Rose to Woodman, April 
20, 1881, and Rose to Allen f'oote, December 9, 1881, Rose Letter Book; 
“Minutes of Texas Codperative Association,” pp. 70-71. 
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five cents per bale being sufficient to pay the cost of handling 
the cotton, the other twenty-five cents was returned to the 
owners provided they were stockholders or twelve and one- 
half cents per bale if they were non-shareholder Patrons. In 
dividing the profits on purchases, two and one-fourth per cent 
of the selling price on merchandise was returned to the share- 
holders and one and one-eighth per cent to Patrons not share- 
holders. Although the fall of 1881 was not a period of pros- 
perity for business in general, the Texas Codperative Associa- 
tion thrived, the secretary increased the capital to $14,360 by 
July, 1882, and the number of codperative stores increased to 
over 100, eighty-one of them holding stock in the Association. 
Notwithstanding a short crop in 1881 and a falling off of forty 
per cent in the purchases and sales of other businesses, trans- 
actions advanced in this organization by about fifteen per cent, 
and the cotton handled during 1881-1882 reached 9,733 bales.** 

Meanwhile the damaging credit policy was making its way 
into all branches of the codperative system. Rogers himself 
violated the cash principles of the plan by advancing merchan- 
dise on cotton and forwarding commodities to local stores on 
time. Drummers were more active in sowing discontent among 
the Patrons in 1883 than ever before. When managers told 
them that they would buy the products of their companies 
through the Association, they charged Rogers with being preju- 
diced toward their concerns, and often did not stop at that, but 
made other charges to arouse the suspicion of Grangers against 
him.** In the spring of 1883 the agency was carrying accounts 
against several small stores which, it was evident, would not 
survive the usual summer contraction of sales.** Despite the 
fact that during the fiscal year 1882-1883 the capital of the 
Association reached $20,470, that the agency handled 16,045 
bales of cotton,*® that it had the patronage of 112 codperative 
councils and about 200 other customers, and that it made net 
profits of $20,542.46, some things were occurring that changed 
the upcourse of the codperative movement.*® It is true that the 


36“Minutes of Texas Codperative Association,” pp. 67-68, 97, 101-104, 
219, 215. 

37G. B. Lundy to Rose, February 14, 1888, Rose Papers. 

38Rogers to Rose, March 12 and 26, 1883, Rose Papers. 

39Local associations and individual stockholders shipped 13,349 bales, 
Patrons not stockholders 1,118, and non-Patrons 1,568 bales. 

40“Minutes of Texas Codperative Association,” pp. 134, 142. 
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Association continued in existence twenty years longer and that 
its capital and mercantile turnover became greater, but it grew 
weaker all the time. Because the railway rates to North Texas 
were higher from Galveston than from more remote points 
outside of the State, codperative managers in this remote region 
were able to buy from distant out-of-State wholesale houses 
more cheaply than from their own agency. Other managers 
bought from nearby Texas wholesalers in order to save the 
excessive freight charges from Galveston. The “long and short 
haul” clause of the Texas railroad law of 1883 forbidding 
greater charges for a short haul than for a similar haul over 
a greater distance in the same direction, was partly responsible 
for this difference in rates. The owners of roads from Texas 
points to New Orleans and Saint Louis reduced the through 
rates so much that roads lying wholly within the State and 
therefore subject to the State law could not meet them, since 
in so doing they would have to make corresponding reduc- 
tions on all local shipments, which would bankrupt them. Be- 
sides giving out-of-State wholesale dealers an advantage over 
the Association, this quirk of law further hurt the Grange agency 
by directing the cotton business away from Galveston and con- 
centrating it in Saint Louis, New Orleans, and other rival cot- 
ton centers.‘t To overcome these disadvantages the Association 
in 1883 established a branch house at Dallas.* 

The severe drouth and the crop failure in 1883 reacted unfa- 
vorably on the codperatives. Those stores which had departed 
from the cash policy were placed in a difficult position, and a 
number of them were liquidated; in these cases their creditors, 
including the agency, were the losers. The withdrawal of stocks 
and dividends by depressed Patrons limited Rogers’ operating 
capital. To overcome this the stockholders in 1884 amended the 

41Galveston Daily News (Galveston), February 2, 3, and March 8, 1885; 
Potts, Railroad Transportation in Texas, p. 1138. 

Railroads were carrying cotton from points in Texas to Saint Louis at 
lower rates than it could be carried between any two Texas towns 100 
miles apart. The cotton factory at Terrell found it profitable, in shipping 
to many Texas towns, to send their goods out of the State and then back 
again in order to get the benefit of the low interstate rates. An attempt 
was made in 1885 to repeal this objectional clause. Texas began to look 
northward for its imports instead of to Galveston with resultant damages 
to the Texas Codéperative Association and similar businesses of that city. 


42“Minutes of Texas Codperative Association”, pp. 149-150, 153; Rose to 
J. B. Long, December 9, 1883, Rose to W. B. Gribble, July 4, 1884, Rose 
to .. T. Corcoran, December 15, 1884, Rose Letter Book. 
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by-laws making all capital stock and accumulative funds per- 
manent for five years, after which they might be withdrawn 
upon the presentation of written application approved at a pre- 
vious meeting.** Another cause of the Association’s sudden re- 
verse was the branch house at Dallas. It had been necessary to 
invest about one-half of the capital of the company in this under- 
taking. Not only had no profits been derived from it, but there 
was a loss of time and money that prevented the extension of the 
business at its base. During 1883-1884 Rogers handled only 
$497,618.47 worth of goods and 16,045 bales of cotton as com- 
pared to $560,282.16 and 13,111 bales of cotton during 1882- 
1883.** In 1884 and 1885 many Patrons made application for 
the profits accruing to them; this in itself indicated their loss 
of confidence and the disturbed economic conditions.** At this 
critical moment the Nineteenth Legislature, in January, 1885, 
as a means to halt the activities of land-speculating companies, 
revised the statute permitting the chartering of corporations. 
The provision under which coéperatives secured charters was 
omitted, perhaps inadvertently. The legislature two years later, 
in the spring of 1887, restored the provision. 

There were approximately 150 stores in Texas in 1885, 132 
of them holding stock in the central agency.*® Several failed in 
the fall,*7 and at the end of a dry summer, in 1886, ten more 
ceased operation. In June, 1886, the Grangers finally realized 
their long cherished desire to reach the Eastern markets when 
J. M. Callaway departed to establish an office in New York 
City.** 

The year 1886 was a very trying period for the codperatives. 
Many Patrons demanded their profits from the Association. 
Most of the applications were from West Texas, where the 
crops were an almost complete failure because of the severe 


4°This change did not apply to the withdrawal of profits. 

44“Minutes of Texas Codperative Association,” pp. 168-169, 186. 

45Rose to Jno. T. Overby, August 30, 1884, “Co-operators of Texas,” 
September 8, 1884, Rose Letter Book. 

46“Minutes of Texas Codperative Association,” pp. 215-217, 222. 

47Rose to [Ed]itor Co-operative News, February 6, 1886, Rose Letter 
Book. 

48“Minutes of Texas Codperative Association,” p. 261; Rogers to Rose, 
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drouth.*® The Farmers’ Alliance, a semi-political order which 
had sprung up in West Texas and was spreading eastward, 
attracted more farmers than the Grange had, won over a num- 
ber of Grangers, and adopted a credit plan of business which 
appeared to the farmers to suit their needs better than the cash 
system of the Rochdale Plan. The members of a sub-Alliance 
made joint notes to cover the amount of supplies thought to be 
necessary for the year. They then gave mortgages on their 
crops, live stock, and wagons as security. After an examination 
as to the worth of the notes, the Alliance masters used them at 
the banks to obtain capital to make purchases.*® Needless to 
say, many Patrons lacking ready cash abandoned their stores 
and took up the new system. From Comanche and other western 
_ counties, where the Alliance was strong, reports were heard 
that the stockholders in many councils had become so dissatis- 
fied with the Rochdale Plan that they were dissolving their 
associations and re-entering business on the Alliance scheme. 
The drouth of 1886 continued through 1887 and 1888. Numer- 
ous reports came from West Texas that Patrons were selling 
their stores, abandoning their Granges and homes, and moving 
eastward." J. T. Clayton, agent of a once-prosperous store in 
the edge of the drouth-stricken area at Buffalo, wrote in the fall 
of 1887—and his letter is typical of those of many other man- 
agers at this time—that he did not see any chance of reviving 
the codperative there. Farmers could not pay their obligations 
to it, and, when they had cash for current purchases, they were 
ashamed to come into the store and trade because of the debt 
hanging over them.*” 

Secretary Rose in 1891 sent questionnaires to Patrons asking 
the causes for the failure of codperatives. Among the answers 
received was mentioned the failure of the managers to keep a 
sufficient assortment of merchandise to satisfy all of a customer’s 
needs. The agents in some cases were too slow and cautious to 
be good business men, but most of them attributed their failure 


49J, M. Spain to Rose, August 19, 1886, Rogers to Rose, October 25, 1886, 
Rose Papers. 

‘°Rose to Rev. Jno. Trimble, September 17, 1880, Rose Letter Book; 
C. W. Macune, “The Farmers Alliance,” pp. 10, 29-34, a typed paper in 
Archives of The University of Texas. 

51§, W. Farmers to Rose, August 24, 1887, C. C. Steward to Rose, N. G. 
Jackson to Rose, September 15, 1887, Rose Papers. 

52J, T. Clayton to Rose, November 13, 1887, Rose Papers. 
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to the lack of patronage from the Patrons. The majority of 
the Patrons answering the same question named the credit 
policies of their managers as the greater cause for failure. 
Another explanation offered was that the limitations in capital 
lowered the bargaining power of the managers. Competition 
from other merchants who planned the destruction of the stores 
was frequently mentioned.** Some Patrons charged their agents 
with embezzlement,** and with illegally receiving rebates from 
drummers.*> One report listed crop failures, opposition from 
the Alliance Exchange, and the mortgage and credit systems 
as the most common causes for failure.** Operators complained 
against the policies of Rogers; he charged in turn that their 
lack of fidelity to the central agency was ruining both the 
Grange and codperative movement. Agents claimed that they 
could buy merchandise elsewhere cheaper than from Rogers, 
and that when they wrote to him regarding their needs they 
received no replies.’ Rogers reported instances in which man- 
agers allowed their stores to be dissolved as an act of resent- 
ment toward him personally,’* on account of his refusal to 
extend them additional credit. The effects of Rogers’ credit 
policy can be seen by observing statements on the condition of 
the business at the end of the year 1888-1889. The capital of 
the Association was $72,755, and in assets it had $50,224.64 
due to it on open accounts and $63,495.03 on notes; its liabil- 
ities were $64,641.07 in undue notes and $31,679.28 on open 
accounts.” 

Secretary Rose, who was also Worthy Master of the Texas 
State Grange (1880-1891), had become so much accustomed to 
defending Rogers in an endeavor to secure codperation in the 
Order that many Patrons thought he was endorsing Rogers’ 
credit policies. Although he was probably the most bitter enemy 
of the credit system in the Grange, he had overlooked many of 
the manager’s faults and at times had allowed his faith in him 
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as a business man to overbalance his better judgment on poli- 
cies. W. A. Shaw, editor of the Texas Farmer, the Grange 
organ, and a stockholder in the Association, as early as 1887, 
began to criticize in his editorials the policies of the organiza- 
tion. At the same time the forces opposed to Rose as Master 
of the State Grange had gained sufficient strength to divide the 
leadership of the Grange and codperative movement into two 
factions. The anti-Rose-Rogers group, led by Shaw, A. W. Bu- 
chanan, A. M. Kellar, J. W. Kennedy, and W. H. Harris, charged 
that Rose was wrecking the whole agrarian movement by using 
his influence in all its departments to defend Rogers. Shaw 
endeavored to show that the Grange had turned over its entire 
financial affairs to Rogers without limitations, that the Associa- 
tion had ceased to be “‘a codperative association at all—but [was] 
a commercial conglomerate of affairs of which not a half a dozen 
men knew anything, and . . . [that it would] break into a 
thousand pieces as soon as the Galveston merchants see it is at 
the proper state of indebtedness.”® 

Opposition to Rose and Rogers came to a climax in the spring 
and summer of 1891 when it was revealed that the business man- 
ager had overdrawn his salary by approximately $13,000, and 
Rose did not stand for re-election as Master of the State 
Grange." Relations between Rogers and the directors became 
increasingly strained, until he resigned in January, 1892, and 
J. M. Calloway succeeded him. Two weeks later George Mitchell, 
former president of the Association, became business manager, 
when Calloway resigned upon the refusal of the directors to 
sign a joint note for a $35,000 loan.* Rogers and J. H. Deblar, 
one of the charter members and a holder of 403 shares of stock 
in the Association, involved it in a prolonged law suit by trying 
to throw it into receivership. Within eighteen months Mitchell 
had reduced its indebtedness considerably. When he had become 
manager the sum owed to the concern on open accounts and 
bills receivable amounted to nearly as much as its capital ($86,- 
365) .°° 

But as the patronage of the Association disappeared, it grew 
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weaker; its stock was worth only thirty-six cents on the dollar 
in 1894, and in 1896 Rose thought that twenty cents on the 
dollar, or $11,384.01 for the total stock ($86,460) was too 
high.** No interest on stocks nor dividends on profits were paid 
after 1890.° By the end of the nineties the Association was 
existing on its sales to the general public. There were only a 
few codperative stores to patronize it, and the stockholders’ 
and directors’ meetings were not attended by quorums. The 
Island City Savings Bank, claiming that it had been advancing 
loans to the Association on false reports, threatened to bring 
suit against it. H. G. Niblo, manager, in March, 1900, gave a 
lien on the Association to the bank without authorization from 
the directors. At a meeting in Temple the directors author- 
ized the executive committee to close the business and to pay 
the debt to the bank.** The bank accepted $60,000 in notes and 
accounts and filed a suit against Rogers and his bondsmen for 
$16,000. The proceedings in settling the affairs of the Associa- 
tion dragged on for several years. This was the end of the last 
coéperative activity sponsored by the Texas State Grange. 
Some consideration should be given to Grange publications. 
Grange leaders, in harmony with the main objectives of their 
Order, to educate the farmers and to make their lives happier, 
advanced the idea of founding an independent paper. Since 
political parties and educational, religious, and social organiza- 
tions had official journals to speak for them, it seemed proper 
that the Grange, too, should have an organ. In 1874 Master 
Lang proposed the founding of such a journal.** The State 
Grange entered into contracts with several papers to pub- 
lish its official material, the last of them being the Texas 
Farmer, an eight-page weekly journal published at Belton, but 
this system did not give complete satisfaction. At a meeting of 
the stockholders of the Texas Codperative Association in July, 
1882, Rose pushed a plan for establishing a codperative pub- 
lishing association. According to his suggestions the Texas 
Farmer Codéperative Publishing Association, Patrons of Hus- 
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bandry, with a capital of $100,000 was organized on the Roch- 
dale Plan.® The by-laws required the directors to select a 
Patron as editor and business manager. John B. Long became 
president and signed a contract with S. A. Hayden in 1884 
to become the business manager and one with J. F. Fuller, 
editor of the Texas Farmer, to continue his editorship. 

The office of the paper was moved to Dallas. The editor per- 
sisted in dragging the journal into politics, which proved dam- 
aging to the Grange and codperative movement, and annoyed 
the Patrons with his attacks upon Senators Richard Coke and 
Samuel Bell Maxey.’® Considerable misunderstanding developed 
between the business manager and editor and the Grangers 
over the expenses incurred which had to be borne largely by 
the Texas Codperative Association.”: J. S. Rogers began negotia- 
tions with W. A. Shaw, a printer and publisher in Galveston, 
to become editor of the paper.** Relations between the Grangers 
and the manager and editor became so strained that the direc- 
tors refused to renew the agreement in 1885; they employed 
Shaw as manager and editor. Shaw moved the printing plant 
to Galveston and published the Farmer at the headquarters of 
the Texas Codperative Association. Though the paper was not 
in a prosperous condition in 1886, the number of subscriptions 
rose steadily during 1887 and 1888. 

Despite all admonitions from Patrons, “Farmer” Shaw, who 
was a verbose, plain-spoken individual, dragged the organ into 
an open attack on the Farmers’ Alliance and its leaders. Many 
Grangers discontinued their subscriptions. The Alliance organ, 
the Southern Mercury, defended its order and retaliated with 
severe attacks upon the Grangers and their codperative system; 
and other papers joined it.’* Shaw’s participation in the dis- 
cussion of political issues increased with the intensity of polit- 
ical fever during the nineties.** In 1892 the Farmer was prob- 
ably the most active paper in the state in support of Hogg for 
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governor. Shaw’s condemnation of Rogers as business manager 
of the Grange agency caused the latter to stop using the paper 
for advertising purposes.** After 1893 the Grange and Texas 
Coéperative Association were unable to support the Farmer 
through advertisements and patronage. It gradually became 
independent of the Grange, though it remained friendly to the 
Order.”® Since 1913 the paper has been published as the Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

The Grangers also tried to enter the insurance business under 
the Rochdale Plan. In 1875 Master Lang proposed a life in- 
surance association established by the State Grange.” It re- 
mained for Rose to carry the idea to conclusion. He suggested 
to the Texas Codperative Association in January, 1880, that it 
look into the matter of organizing a fire insurance company 
and a bank on the Rochdale Plan as auxiliaries to the co- 
éperative stores. Committees were appointed and drew up 
by-laws for a company and began receiving subscriptions for 
stock. The Grangers could not comply with the law requiring 
that $100,000 worth of capital be paid in before beginning op- 
eration.”* After two years of failure to evade this legal require- 
ment, the Grangers, under the leadership of Rose, undertook 
to use the influence of the Order at the Legislature to get the 
law amended, but in this they were likewise unsuccessful.” 
Ignoring the law, Rose, with the aid of twenty-five other 
Grangers, on April 21, 1882, organized the Texas Mutual Fire 
Insurance Association, Patrons of Husbandry. Its purpose was 
to provide mutual indemnity against losses of property by fire 
to the Grangers who took policies in the Association. When 
J.S. Rogers, its secretary, had received subscriptions to policies 
covering property worth $250,000, and the Association had 
complied with the law, it could begin operation. Rose became 
president of the proposed Association in 1882 and served until 
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1897.*° Although the president secured a charter, it could not 
be used until all the legal requirements were met. In 1885 the 
Legislature repealed the law mentioned, and the Grangers began 
operation on the stock that had been issued and on the policies 
covering $120,000 worth of property that had been sold.*? Be- 
fore the beginning of 1886 losses incurred by policyholders were 
being paid.*? After three years, in 1889, the Association pre- 
sented a very favorable picture. The expenses and losses were 
so small that it appeared that in a few years the savings from 
assessments would be sufficient not only to make further assess- 
ments unnecessary but also to pay annual dividends.** The total 
number of policies issued were 100 in 1891. Codperative asso- 
ciations held fifty-five, individual Patrons held thirty-three, and 
subordinate Granges held the remainder.** When the Texas 
Codperative Association which handled the funds of the insur- 
ance company became unstable the existence of the company 
was also endangered. Consequently a number of policyholders 
ceased paying their assessments. Many Grange stores hold- 
ing policies died.** In 1897, G. B. Lundy became president, 
J. C. Isbell acted as adjuster, and Rose became secretary and 
treasurer.**® In entrusting the funds to the Texas Codéperative 
Association the Patrons made a grave mistake. In 1899 the 
Texas Codperative Association owed the insurance company 
over $4,000 and was unable to pay any of it.*’ When Niblo 
gave a lien to the Island City Savings Bank on all the property 
of the agency it was evident that the twenty-six policyholders 
would not receive any remuneration.** Rose made several un- 
successful attempts to hold a meeting of the directors.*® Noth- 
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ing remained for him to do but to repay the assessments to 
the holders of policies as far as the $385 in the treasury would 
enable him and let the Association die a natural death.*’ 

From the time that the Order entered Texas the Patrons were 
interested in establishing agricultural fairs to educate the farm- 
ers in Grange principles, to furnish occasions for social con- 
tacts, and to serve as places for displaying improved farm ma- 
chinery and demonstrating the latest methods of scientific farm- 
ing and home management. In 1875 Master Lang suggested in 
his annual address that the State Grange undertake a state 
fair.*t The idea did not receive expression until Master Rose 
became its chief advocate. In 1885 he pointed out that the 
average Grange fair established in the counties had been a dis- 
appointment to the Patrons. In 1887 he recommended to the 
State Grange that it employ the Rochdale Plan for establishing 
a permanent “camp for the annual exhibits of live stock, farm 
products, ladies’ work of all kinds, and also open to exhibits of 
farm implements and machinery, manufactured goods, and 
wares and merchandise.’”*? A committee of nine appointed in 
the State Grange with Rose as chairman met in Dallas on 
November 1, 1887, and in Temple in February, 1888, and at 
the second conference organized the Texas State Grange Fair, 
Immigration, Real Estate and Manufacturing Association, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, with Rose as president and “Farmer” 
Shaw as secretary.** The Texas Codperative Association sub- 
scribed to $2,500 of stock,°* but Patrons were very skeptical 
about participating in the enterprise because of the demoraliza- 
tion that had begun in the entire Grange movement. Citizens 
of a number of Central Texas towns—chiefly Belton, McGregor, 
Midlothian, and Morgan—opened negotiations with the com- 
mittee, each desiring to furnish the meeting place for the fair. 
After considerable bargaining the committee accepted the prop- 
osition of the representatives of McGregor on February 19, 

0Rose to Lundy, March 5, 1900, Rose to S. M. Eeds, November 25, 1900, 
Rose Letter Book. 
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1889.°* Rose and Shaw signed a contract with A. J. Sewell, W. D. 
Harris, and H. C. Mills, binding the Association to establish a 
fair and livestock and experimental farm about a mile north 
of the town near the junction of the Santa Fe and Cotton Belt 
railroads.*’ The Grangers secured a charter in April, 1889.°° At 
that time less than 300 shares of stock had been sold. Construc- 
tion work at the fair was delayed, partly because of the bad roads 
over which lumber had to be hauled.®® The first exhibition, which 
was opened on October 8, 1889, was creditable, but there was 
a conspicuous absence of farm products.’ 

Dissension had been developing in the Association since its 
beginning. President Rose opposed Isbell, superintendent of 
the fair, who wanted to borrow $3,000 for building an exhibi- 
tion hall,’°: but in so doing the President only increased his 
own unpopularity. His extreme opposition to the sale of whiskey 
and to horse races on the fair grounds further incensed the 
public against him.’ Refusing to change his “old fogy notions” 
on these points, he declined to stand for re-election in 1890, 
and was at that time succeeded by Nick Stallworth of Falls 


County.?°* 
Between October, 1891, and March, 1892, not a share of stock 
was sold, and it appeared as if half of that already sold would 
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be forfeited..°* The citizens of McGregor lost interest in the 
fair after its establishment and did not comply with their part 
of the agreement. Exhibitions, however, were held each fall, 
the last in 1893, but the gate receipts decreased each year. The 
financial affairs of the Association became so hopeless by Jan- 
uary, 1893, that no one expected to recover on the stock.’ The 
assets were sold during 1894. It was the opinion of Rose that 
the enterprise had been ruined by horse races, the sale of whis- 
key on the fair grounds, the contraction of a debt, the failure 
of the citizens of McGregor to meet their part of the agree- 
ment (apparently the burden of the fair was too great for 
McGregor), and the entrance of non-Grangers into the Asso- 
ciation.*°%* Today the exhibition hall, a large wooden structure, 
remains on a farm on the outskirts of McGregor as a barn for 
livestock and as the only monument to the noblest efforts of the 
farmers of Texas to establish their economic independence. 


Chickasha, Okla. 
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NOLAN’S “LOST NIGGER” EXPEDITION 
OF 1877 


H. BAILEY CARROLL 


“Kighty-Six Hours Without Water on the Texas Plains” by 
W. Curtis Nunn in the January Quarterly presents two inter- 
esting documents dealing with a dramatic Texas frontier event, 
an incident usually referred to as Nolan’s “Lost Nigger” Expe- 
dition. The King and Cooper accounts in the article referred 
to? tell a story of adventure on the Llano Estacado—a land 
that is in itself adventure, for its very nature calls for the 
greatest exercise of ingenuity to solve its problems. It would 
seem that the essence of adventure is in its challenges—in its 
demanding the application of human intelligence to hazy un- 
certainty. 

So striking and adventurous were the events and suffering 
of the men of this 1877 expedition that legends and traditions, 
which stem from the actual events, persist over much of the 
Panhandle-Plains area in both Texas and New Mexico. Numer- 
ous localities make shadowy claims to having been the site of 
happenings connected with the vaguely known expedition. I 
first encountered the account in the legendary form; and, 
through piecing together several sources, including Captain 
Nicholas Nolan’s original report which is printed here for 
the first time, I believe that a fairly complete historical record 
may now be made. Most of the problems associated with the 
expedition relate to identification of the area traversed. 

Nolan’s Expedition of 1877 on the Llano Estacado had its 
genesis in events growing from the head-on crash between the 
aboriginal Plains Indians and the soldiers of the United States 
government, assisted by a small army of buffalo hunters. In 

1These accounts were written by Captain J. H. T. King, post surgeon 
of Fort Concho, Texas, and Lieutenant Charles L. Cooper of Company A, 
10th Cavalry. Lieutenant Cooper was second in command on the expedi- 
tion, but Captain King was not a member, writing his account from hear- 
say. These accounts are found in Old Files Division, Adjutant General’s 


Office (Old Files Section of Executive Division), 55944 A. G. O. 1882 File 
with 5738 A. G. O. 1877, Department of War, Washington, D. C. 
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the middle ’70’s the advancing Anglo-American frontier was 
overtaking the Plains Indians in their last retreat. 


In 1874 General Ranald Mackenzie led a column of troops 
out of Fort Griffin, then a westernmost point on the Texas 
frontier, onto the Llano Estacado and into Tule and Palo Duro 
Canyons, where he fought engagements with Indian renegades. 
After his fight in the Palo Duro, Mackenzie scoured much of 
the Llano Estacado in search of Indian hostiles. The year 
following, 1875, Colonel W. R. Shafter patrolled much of the 
region of the southern Llano. These two punitive expeditions 
did much toward removing the Comanche and Kiowa menace 
in the Plains area, making it possible for buffalo hunters to 
extend the range of their slaughter with renewed confidence. 
Every buffalo killed meant that an Indian was driven onto a 
reservation or faced with starvation—a fact which the Indian 
realized more deeply and quickly than did his white adversaries. 


The Indians, however, were not yet completely vanquished, 
for these were Plains Indians whose fathers had for more than 
three hundred years successfully resisted all attempts to sub- 
due them. 

In December, 1876, the Comanche chief, “Old Nigger Horse,” 
with 170 Comanche warriors slipped away from the Indian 
Territory and led his band to the foot of the Staked Plains, in 
the vicinity of the present Post, Texas. From there his braves 
committed numbers of depredations upon buffalo hunters en- 
camped east of the Llano Estacado. The result was that a 
great fight took place between the buffalo hunters and Nigger 
Horse’s band of “Quohada” Comanches in what was called Big 
Thompson’s Canyon.? 

After this fight Captain Phillip Ludwell Lee of Company 
G, 10th U. 8S. Cavalry, with scouts and troops went onto the 
Staked Plains and engaged Old Nigger Horse in a running 
fight in the present northeastern Cochran County. The chief 
was killed, but most of his band scattered like a covey of Mex- 

2This fight appears to have been in the present Yellow House Canyon, 
in the southeastern corner of Lubbock County. Place names as used in 
this article are based on The Map of the State of Texas, A. F. Hassen 
(cartographer), Department of Interior (U. S. G. S.). For interesting 


commentaries on many of these place names see Frank P. Hill, “Plains 
Names,” in Panhandle-Plains Historical Review, X, pp. 36-47. 
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ican blue quail and were left to work their acts of deviltry 
on the hunters.’ 

Further trouble was not long in developing, for on April 30, 
1877, John Sharp, a buffalo hunter, was shot by Indians near 
Double Mountain, and the following morning the Comanches 
executed a daring raid on Rath’s Store, a supply post for the 
hunters. Almost all the horses in the locality were driven off. 

This bold act led a group of buffalo hunters to agree that 
they would “hit the trail” of these Indians and follow to its 
dead end. They resolved to emulate General Mackenzie in ’74 
by following from water hole to water hole across the arid 
surfaces of the Plains until they should meet the Indians and 
extract a full measure of revenge. Merely to go on the Llano 
required courage of a high order; this time the cause of its 
ascent was desperation.‘ 

James Harvey, a buffalo hunter and Indian fighter of proved 
ability, was elected to command.’ In Plains history this group 
is known as the “Forlorn Hope,” or as Harvey’s men. John R. 
Cook, who served largely in the capacity of scout, was later 
to become the historian of the expedition. The chief guide was 
a Mexican whom Cook called “Hosea” and who appears to have 
been José Tafoya. The grimness and determination of this band 
of twenty-four is ably attested: May passed, June went by, and 
half of July, yet the little force was still on the Llano Estacado 
marching and countermarching, hunting, not buffalo, but In- 
dians that always disappeared like a will-o’-the-wisp. Cook says, 
“Three different times we arrived at places the Indians had 
recently left. But they were elusive, and were cunning enough 
to send us on two fool’s errands.’”® 

In mid-July? the “Forlorn Hope” was encamped on Bull 
Creek,* when suddenly the scouts discovered a column of soldiers 
southeast of their camp. They proved to be forty colored sol- 
diers® of Company A, 10th U. S. Cavalry, commanded by Cap- 


3John R. Cook, The Border and the Buffalo (Topeka, Kansas, 1907), 


p. 238. 
4] bid., pp. 240-242. 
5Ibid., p. 244. 


®Ibid., pp. 248-249. 

7Cook says the date was July 20; Lieutenant Cooper says it was July 9; 
Nolan says that he encountered the hunters on July 17. 

8Bull Creek heads in Borden County and flows southeast into adjoining 
Scurry County; this camp was seven miles northeast of Mucha Kowa Peak. 


The colored troopers were called buffalo or “buffano” soldiers. 
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tain Nicholas Nolan and Lieutenant Charles Cooper. Captain 
Nolan informed the now weary—but still determined—buffalo 
hunters that he had been sent by General E. O. C. Ord to round 
up the same group of hostiles that the hunters were seeking 
and suggested that he and Harvey join forces—the hunters 
to do the scouting and he and his colored soldiers the fighting.’° 

The combination was agreed upon, and some days later while 
scouting, the associated forces sighted Indians near Laguna 
Sabinas.'t Soon the scouts sent word that five or six Indians, 
bearing a white flag, were headed straight for the party. When 
they arrived, the delegation was headed by none other than 
Quanah Parker, who at this time bore a commission from Gen- 
eral Mackenzie to find his renegade brethren and bring them 
back to Fort Sill.1? Captain Nolan swore vehemently at the 
official interference, but could do nothing. The crafty Quanah 
indicated that the Indians had gone toward Mustang Spring™ 
and that he was going there to seek them. By this ruse 
he probably succeeded in letting the renegades get away to the 
north."* 

July 26, while the two commands were in camp at “Double 
Lake,”’** José, the scout, sent word that he had sighted Indians 
leaving Laguna Rica,'® headed northwest. “Boots and saddles” 
was quickly sounded—it was an appointment with adventure— 
and away went the hunters and soldiers on the trail of the 
Comanches. So quickly was the departure taken that many of 
the negro soldiers neglected to fill their canteens. This was the 
start of the trail which the Indians made “strictly dry,” tor- 
tuous, and meandering. The starting point is fairly easy to 
mark, but the point at which the debacle occurred is not so 
apparent. Obviously between the two points lies the zig-zag 
trail, hence the importance of marking its end. The first day’s 
travel took the men across the present Lynn County to the 
east of Rich Lake and thence northwest.1?7 Such a course with 


10Cook, The Border and the Buffalo, pp. 259-260. 
11The present Cedar Lake in northeastern Gaines County, Texas. 
12Cook, The Border and the Buffalo, p. 265. 
13In the present Martin County, Texas. 
14Cook, The Border and the Buffalo, pp. 266; 285-287. 
- 15The present Twin Lakes, west northwest from Tahoka, Texas in Lynn 
ounty. 
16The present Rich Lake, in Terry County, Texas. 
17Cook, The Border and the Buffalo, pp. 266-267. 
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normal hurried travel would place the dry camp of the first 
day out north of the present Meadow, Texas, in the south- 
eastern portion of Hockley County. 

It was at the end of the second day out, July 27, that ex- 
haustion came which brought the pursuit of Indians to an end 
and substituted instead a frenzied search for water. The trail 
led generally northwest and was in the vicinity of the present 
Sulphur Draw across Hockley and Cochran Counties.'’ The 
line of march led across the present Texas-New Mexico bound- 
ary into southeastern Roosevelt County, New Mexico, and stopped 
near Lingo at a mound rising some fifty feet from the plain—a 
veritable landmark, known yet to all as “Nigger Hill.” Men 
had been dropping from the ranks all that insufferably hot July 
afternoon. Throughout the day not one drop of water relieved 
any man’s thirst. Late in the afternoon Captain Nolan, way- 
worn and haggard, called a halt. “Look,” he said to Harvey, 
“I have twenty-five men prostrated. Look at your own men, 
suffering the tortures of the damned. . . . If this keeps up 
much longer, we will each be dethroned of his reason, and 
be a wandering lot of maniacs until a merciful death relieves 
iad 

What is the evidence which tends to mark Nigger Hill as 
the one spot in all that spaciousness of Plains as the end of 
the trail in the search for Indians?”? The trail started northwest 
from Laguna Rica; on the second day it had run northeast, 
turned west, then northwest, west again, and finally southwest, 
and “the blue sand-hills were in plain view” as the command 
stopped. At the point of halting Cook said, “We knew that they 
[the Double Lakes] must be at least fifty miles to the south- 
east.’”?! The King account says that the Double Lakes were 

18The trail was north of and roughly parallel to the present Sulphur 
Draw. Such a routing is given because the trail went across gently un- 
dulating country generally northwest from Twin Lakes. Had the travel 
been south of Sulphur Draw, an extensive sand dune region would have 
been encountered; this is contrary to the evidence. See map accompanying 
W. T. Carter, Reconnaissance Soil Survey of Northwest Texas (Washing: 
ton, 1922), for the limits of this dune region along the Yoakum-Cochran 
County line. 

19Cook, The Border and the Buffalo, p. 268. 

20A good geographical description of the area considered in this study 
will be found in Frank Bryan, “A Review of the Geology of the Clovis 
nt aa by Howard and Cotter,” in American Antiquity, IV, 


*1Cook, The Border and the Buffalo, p. 267; Captain Nolan says: “We 
were now in the immediate vicinity of the Sand Hills .. . up to this time 
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supposed to be seventy-five or one hundred miles distant.2? Thus 
the documentary evidence indicates that the place where the 
chase was given up was approximately seventy-five miles north- 
west of Twin Lakes. A party was here dispatched from the 
ranks for water. This group traveled northeast to Laguna 
Plata.** Thus two lines may be drawn—one northwest from 
Twin Lakes, and one southwest from Yellow House Spring— 
which would meet in the vicinity of this camp, and also, in 
the locale of Nigger Hill. The reference to the blue sand hills 
tends further to fix the location of this camp site at Nigger 
Hill, for Cook says: “We had been travelling along north of 
these [sand] hills for several miles.”” The normal course of the 
great stretch of sand dunes of Eastern New Mexico is north 
and south, but about four miles southwest of Nigger Hill the 
sand crawl turns eastward and extends into Cochran County, 
Texas.** The evidence, then, says that the end of the trail was 
both east and north of the sand hills, and Nigger Hill, reposing 
in the angle, satisfies both demands. At least all this evidence 
taken together means that the party was in the general vicinity 
of Nigger Hill. Furthermore, a knowledge of the nature of the 
Plains country will lead one to the reasonable hypothesis that 
the Plains Indians, when flushed at Laguna Rica, started a 
trail leading eventually to Dora Lake and to Portales Spring 
in eastern New Mexico.”° A direct trail might have been fol- 
lowed, but the Indians gave their pursuers one of “saw-tooth” 
variety “to finish them with thirst.” 

[this day of July 27,] we had marched about fifty-five miles under a 
broiling sun over a barren sandy plain without water.” 

2:W. Curtis Nunn, “Eighty-Six Hours Without Water on the Texas 
Plains,” in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XLIII, p. 357. The air- 
line distance from Nigger Hill to Twin Lakes is about seventy-five miles. 
The King document further describes the topegraphy of this day. “[The] 
course lay over a gently undulating country, the soil dry, mostly of a 
reddish color covered with bunches of short grass, here and there a 
stunted mesquite bush, ten or fifteen inches high, and occasional twigs of 
scrub oak of similar size.” 

23The buffalo hunters also eventually went northeast and reached the 
Silver Lake and Yellow House area. 

24See map accompanying William T. Carter, Reconnaissance Soil Survey 
of Northwest Texas for the bounds of the sand dune extensions into 
Cochran County. 

2At Nigger Hill, the guide José thought that “Lost Lake” was not 
over eight miles distant in the sand hills. The lake referred to was 


probably the one immediately southwest of the present Dora, New Mexico. 
The lake is now dry, but formerly had a permanent water supply. 
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What appeared to me as the confirmation of this hypothesis*® 
came on March 8, 1938, in an interview with Mr. J. B. Sledge 
of Portales. Mr. Sledge, as a young man, came to New Mexico 
in 1895. As a part of his early activity in the new country 
he hunted wolves for bounty and became familiar with the 
topography of the southeastern portion of the state. Among 
his associates was Bill Benson, “an old buffalo hunter and a 
scout with Mackenzie in ’74.” On the site of Nigger Hill Benson 
pointed out to Mr. Sledge where the “Forlorn Hope,” of which 
he was a member, yielded to incredible suffering and gave up 
the trail, “the ‘niggers’ all down and horses dying like flies.” 
Here was the story and identification I had sought, told as 
Benson had related it to his camp mate, who has stayed in 
the country to become a prominent banker, merchant, and col- 
lege regent. It was Benson and some of his associates who 
gave the name to Nigger Hill as a memorial to the negro 
troops of Captain Nolan. 

In the Nigger Hill vicinity the second night out was spent; 
again the camp was a dry one. On the third day, the relief 
party sent to Laguna Plata for water not having returned, the 
troops and buffalo hunters separated.*’ Captain Nolan dis- 
trusted the hunters’ ability to find water, and the parting was 
a bit strained. Cook, speaking for the hunters, says: “We 
insisted that if we kept a northeast course we would all get 
water that day.” Captain Nolan, however, insisted on return- 
ing to Twin Lakes and filed off with the troops in a southwest 
direction. Harvey’s men set off at a right angle toward the 
northeast. At three o’clock in the afternoon an advance group 
of the Harvey party did reach water at Yellow House Spring. 
That Captain Nolan would have done well to have trusted the 
hunters is demonstrated by the fact that it was not until thirty- 
eight hours later that the troops reached their first water 
supply in the Twin Lakes area. It was actually in these inter- 

*6Some of the local traditions concerning this expedition were discussed 
by me in “The Lore of Nigger Hill,” in The Portales Tribune (Portales, New 
Mexico), November 19, 1937 and April 1, 1938. 

*7Accounts differ as to whether the division took place in the morning 
or afternoon of July 28. From the fact that water was reached by the 
Harvey party in mid-afternoon and was sent back along the trail, the 
weight of evidence would appear to be with a separation in the morning. 
Compare Nolan’s account of July 28 and the Cooper account in W. Curtis 
Nunn, “Eighty-Six Hours Without Water on the Texas Plains,” in South- 


western Historical Quarterly, XLIII, p. 362, with Cook, The Border and 
the Buffalo, pp. 270-271. 
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vening thirty-eight hours that most of the suffering and grim 
tragedy recounted so vividly in Captain Nolan’s original ac- 
count took place. His account is as follows: 


General Dept. of Texas 
Capt. 10th Cavalry 
Commanding Post 





Fort Concho Texas 
August 20th 1877. 
To the 
Assistant Adjutant General 
Department of Texas 
San Antonio Texas. 
Through 
‘ Headquarters Fort Concho. 
ir, 
I have the honor to submit the following report of 
a scout made by me with Company “A” 10th Cavalry 
from this post in compliance with Special Orders No. 
ae from Headquarters Fort Concho Texas July 3rd 
1877. 


July 10th, left Fort Concho at 9 Oclock A. M. Marched 
up the North Concho river a distance of 20 miles where 
I camped. 


July 11th 1877. 

At 7 O’clock A. M. left camp and continued up the 
North Concho river to a point known ac Camp Hudson 
a distance of 25 miles where I went into camp. This : 
day one man was sun struck but soon recovered from 
the effect. 


July 12th 1877. 
Left camp at 7 O’clock A. M. and marched up the North 
Concho river to its head a distance of 15 miles where 


I camped. 


July 13th 1877. 

At 6-30 Oclock A. M. left camp and continued the 
march leaving the North Concho taking a trail leading 
to Big Springs a distance of 35 miles where I arrived 
at 5 Oclock P. M. and went into camp. I was compelled 
to make this march on account of not finding White 
Springs in the vicinity of the four mountains. 


July 14th 1877. 
Left camp at 7 Oclock A. M. and marched to Wild 
Horse Springs a distance of 17 miles where I camped. 
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Wild Horse Springs are supposed to be the Head- 
waters of what is known as Morgans Creek, and lay 
in a north easterly direction from Big Springs. 


July 15th 1877. 
This morning left camp at 6-30 Oclock and marched 
20 miles to the Main Colorado river where I camped. 


July 16th 1877. 

This morning was compelled to make a ford in order 
to cross the wagons to the north side of the river, this 
done at 7 Oclock A. M. broke camp, crossed and 
marched up the river 20 miles where I went into 
camp. I intended in this days march to find a suitable 
point to establish a supply camp in which I was un- 
successful. 


July 17th 1877. 

At 6-30 Oclock A. M. left camp and march in a North 
easterly direction to Bull Creek, a distance of 15 miles, 
where I found a suitable location and established my 
supply camp. —This point is about 7 miles to the north 
east of Muchaque Mountains. I here found a party of 
twenty eight men encamped, formed into a company for 
the purpose of following and recovering stock stolen 
by Indians from them, from Buffalo Camps and other 
points. They had with them for a guide a Mexican by 
the name of Jose Anaya who had an extensive knowl- 
edge of the staked plains, and who had formally been 
a Guide with General Mackenzie in his scouts through 
this country. The party requested me to accompany 
them in their search for Indians, and having no Guide 
with my command I was only too happy to accede to 
their request, the object of the scout being, and my 
orders were to assist civillians and to find and punish 
all marauding Indians. I had every confidence in their 
Guide (Jose) who was largely interested in finding 
Indians he having lost stock himself. He informed 
me that he was confident they could be found at Laguna 
Sabinas or Double Lake, as this party had just re- 
turned from a scout around Casa Maria, Canon Blanco 
and Double Mountain fork of the Brazos where they 
could find no recent signs of Indians. 


July 18th 1877. 

This day remained in camp. When I left Fort Concho, 
my transportation Consisted of four six mule teams, 
although my orders for eight Packmules in addition, 
but owing to the few mules then at the Post I could 
not obtain any pack mules. This morning I took the 
8 leaders from the teams and sent the 4 wagons with 
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4 mules each to Fort Concho for additional supply of 
Rations and forage. During all this day the command 
was actively engaged in making preparations for a 
20 days scout. 


July 19th 1877. 

At about 5 Oclock P. M. all arrangements having been 
completed, left camp, the command now consisted of 
myself, 1st Lieut C. S. Cooper and 40 enlisted men 
and 22 of the citizen party. In charge of the supply 
camp I left Sergeant Allsup, 19 enlisted men and a 
few of the citizens, taking care of their own trans- 
portation.—This day I marched to the main prong of 
the Colorado river a distance of 15 miles, where I made 
a dry camp for the night. 


July 20th 1877. 

At 5 Oclock A. M. started and marched to the Head 
of Tobacco Creek a distance of 15 miles where I 
camped. 


July 21st 1877. 

At 7 Oclock A. M. left camp and marched 8 miles to a 
point on Tobacco Creek, where we halted, were de- 
ciding to make a night march to Laguna Sabinas. At 
about 4 O’clock P. M. Quimia a Quahada Chief of the 
Comanche tribe came into my camp and produced a 
pass from the Indian Agent at Fort Sill I. T. dated 
July 12th 1877 which was countersigned by Colonel 
R. S. Mackenzie 4th Cavalry, commanding Fort Sill. 
The pass authorized him and party to be absent from 
the reservation forty days; the purport of the pass 
seemed to indicate that they were on a mission for the 
purpose of inducing and to bring back Indians that 
had left the reservations; being perfectly satisfied that 
the pass was genuine, and finding that he and party 
were liberally supplied with Government Horses, 
Equipments, Arms, Ammunition, and Rations, I did 
not feel authorized in detaining him. At 7:30 Oclock 
P. M. I left this halting place and proceeded on to 
Laguna Sabinas a distance of 50 miles, arriving there 
at 8 O’clock on the morning of July 22nd and went 
into camp on the ground where Lieut. Colonel Shafter 
24 Infantry had his supply camp, in 1875, here I found 
great difficulty in obtaining water for the command,— 
was compelled to dig several holes and dip out the 
water with small tin cups, and securing it in Camp 
Kettles, in order to obtain enough for men and ani- 
mals. This was a long and tedious job. I here remained 
in Camp during this day. 
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July 23rd 1877. 

During this morning the Guide (Jose) and a party 
of the Citizens left camp for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing if there was any signs of Indians, and if water 
was to be found in the vicinity of the five wells. At 
about 11 O’clock A. M. Quania the Quohada Chief and 
party again visited my camp, where he remained until 
about 5 Oclock P. M. when they left taking a westernly 
direction. This is the last I saw of them. 


July 24th 1877. 

During this forenoon (Jose) and party returned and 
reported that they had found a trail of a few Indians, 
some 20 miles to the west of our camp, and that it 
ran in a Northeasterly direction toward Double Lake. 
The Guide also told me that his party had travelled 
40 miles without water, having found none during the 
entire trip which occupied 30 hours. At 4-30 Oclock 
P. M. I left camp and started for Double Lake, marched 
25 miles and made a dry camp for the night. 


July 25th 1877. 

At 6 O’clock A. M. left camp and marched to Double 
Lake a distance of about 15 miles where I camped on 
the ground occupied by Lieut. Col. Shafter in 1875, 
here the same difficulties in obtaining water was en- 
countered, as at Lagunas Sabinas. At this point no 
fresh signs of Indians were discovered, during the 
day the Guide (Jose) and a party of the citizens made 
a scout directly west, and went to Dry Lake 17 miles, 
for the purpose of ascertaining if there was water 
there, and if any signs of Indians could be found. 


July 26th 1877. 

Remained in camp awaiting the return of Guide and 
party. At about 11 Oclock A. M. two of his party re- 
turned and reported that the Guide had seen forty 
Indians pass that morning at 8-30 Oclock, about 3 miles 
west of Dry Lake, and that they were travelling in a 
North Easterly direction. On receiving this informa- 
tion I asked these men as to when they would be ready 
to accompany me. They replied at 10. Oclock at which 
time the command was saddled up and ready to start, 
but owing to the tardiness of the 2 men, I was unable 
to get off until 3 O’clock P. M. at which time I left 
camp and marched to Dry lake, arriving there a little 
before sun down. I here found the Guide and balance 
of his party. At this place no water could be found 
either for men or Horses. I then asked (Jose) how 
far it was to water. He told me 15 or not more than 
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20 miles. I then continued on in a direct westerly 
course to strike the trail, darkness coming on the 
Guide informed me that he was unable to proceed 
further until morning. I then had the command un- 
saddle and made a dry camp. 


July 27th 1877. 

At day light the command was saddled up, left camp 
and followed on the trail until about 2 O’clock P. M. 
at which time was compelled to abandon it on account 
of the ponies of the Guide and citizens giving out, we 
were now in the immediate vicinity of the Sand Hills, 
during the early part of the day the trail ran in a 
north easterly direction for about 25 miles. At this 
point the Indians scattered going in several directions 
which tended to confuse the Guide. After some time 
the main trail was again found running in a westerly 
direction, which was then taken and followed 15 miles. 
We were now in the sand hills. The Command now 
commenced to suffer exceedingly for water. One of 
my men at this time fell from his Horse from the 
effects of sun stroke. I then asked the Guide how far 
it was to water, he replied 6 or 7 miles his pony being 
now completely broken down and unable to go further, 
I gave him one of my private Horses in order that he 
might find water as soon as possible. We then continued 
on in a westerly course and marched 2 miles, when the 
guide suddenly changed his course to a North Easterly 
direction. He being mounted on a fresh Horse could 
make better headway than the command, owing to the 
exhausted condition of the men, he pushed ahead, I 
following him on the trail, as fast as I could, but being 
continually detained by sick me[n] was unable to keep 
up with him, without abandoning the sick men. 

In this way I followed on after him for 15 miles, 
until dark during this last march of 15 miles a great 
portion of the command being recruits, commenced to 
give out, continually falling from their Horses. Up 
to this time I had three men sun struck. 

Owing now to the exhausted condition of the men I 
was compelled to halt for a while and fully expected 
that the Guide had found water and would soon join 
us. Previous to marching the last 6 miles, I selected 8 
of my men (old soldiers) and directed them to con- 
tinue on after the Guide. I gave them nearly all the 
canteens with instructions that as soon as they found 
water to fill them and return to the command without 
delay, up to this time we had marched about fifty five 
miles under a broiling sun over a barren sandy plain 
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without a drop of water—from the statements of the 
Guide I had fully expected to have found water during 
the early part of the day. I did not again see the 8 men 
who I sent after the Guide until my arrival at the sup- 
ply camp on August 6th. At this point I remained in 
camp over night. Also previcus to going into this camp 
about a mile on the back traii I left two sick men, de- 
tailing Sergeant William L. Umbles to remain with 
them, and with instructions that as soon as they were 
able, to bring them into camp. This sergeant instead 
of doing as directed during the early part of the eve- 
ning with the 2 sick men, came up and passed on by 
the camp within easy hailing distance without halting, 
although challenged by myself, and one of the com- 
mand who had been sent back to show them into 
Camp, thereby cowardly and disgracefully deserting 
the command. This Sergeant Umbles is one of the party 
who afterwards went into Fort Concho and circulated 
the false reports of myself and command being lost on 
the staked plains—and that the command had all aban- 
doned me. 


July 28th 1877. 

At daylight the Guide and the 8 men not returning I im- 
mediately saddled up.—I now had great difficulty in 
getting the mules packed. Sergeant Umbles the eve- 
ning previous having ordered to accompany him the 
only man with the Company competent to pack. Thus 
I had to do most of the packing myself, when ready to 
start I saw all the citizens scattered over the plains, 
their ponies gone. One of the Citizens Mr Benson, came 
up to me, and advised that a North Easterly direction 
be taken, this being the course the Guide had taken 
when last seen. I then left camp on this Course and 
marched about 15 miles when I came to the conclu- 
sion that as no trace of the Guide could be found, and 
that as the Casa Maria was a small water hole and 
the distance to it unknown and having been informed 
that a large command might easily pass within a 
short distance of it without its being discovered, 
decided to return to Double Lake this decision was 
based upon the fact that I was now between my trail 
of the previous day, which lay to the west, and that 
of Colonel Shafter of 1875, which was to the east, 
and consequently could not possibly miss the Lakes. 
This is the Course the ponies of the Citizens had taken, 
after stampeding and were afterwards found on this 
trail and at the Lakes.—I now became convinced that 
the evening previous the Guide was completely lost and 
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that he had omitted taking bearings over the route 
travelled. In this I am supported by the Statement 
of the men who had followed him after water during 
the night, and who inform me it was not found until 
the morning of the next day at about noon. I attribute 
the cause of his getting lost from the zeal he displayed 
in following the trail, he being largely interested in 
finding Indians, having lost stock himself and cannot 
under the circumstances attach any blame to him. I, 
then changed my course in the direction of Double Lake 
and marched about 15 miles when owing to the men 
becoming Completely Exhausted, Continually falling 
from their Horses, had much difficulty in making 
progress. At last compelled to halt until the sun 
went down, just before making this halt about a mile 
back one of the men fainted. I directed Corporal Gil- 
more and one man to remain with him and bring him 
up as soon as he recovered.—This Corporal instead of 
obeying my orders by rejoining the Command as soon 
as the man was able, most disgracefully deserted with 
sick man, and the man left with him. He is one of the 
parties who accompanied Sergeant Umbles to Fort 
Concho and propagated the infamous, false reports. I 
afterwards learned that this Corporal and the two 
privates lost their Horses and Equipments.—Soon after 
this halt Lance Corporal Fremont without any author- 
ity together with two men took their horses and two pack 
mules and deserted the Command, which was at this 
time suffering intensely for want of water. One of Luiet. 
Coopers private Horses had become so exhausted he 
was killed and his blood distributed among the men, 
previous to this the Command were suffering so much 
tor water, they were compelled to drink their own 
{and] their Horses Urine as also did the Horses and 
mules, having sugar along I issued a liberal supply to 
the men, which tended to make the Urine palatable. 
At this halt we remained until about 11 Oclock P. M. 
when I caused the Command to commence packing and 
to saddle up, but owing to the exhausted condition of 
the men it occupied at least (3) three hours to get 
ready and to start. At this point a large portion of 
the Rations had to be abandoned. I also was Com- 
pelled to abandon one Horse unable to move. At about 
2 O’clock A. M. of July 29th got started and marched 
25 miles but owing to the intense heat and fearful 
condition of the men was compelled to halt in a scrub 
mesquite flat and obtain such little shelter as a saddle 
Blanket would afford—during the last march one horse 
and equipment were abandoned—We remained here 
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powerless to move until after sun down when we again 
got started, and marched a distance of 15 miles to 
Double Lake, arriving there at about four (4) Oclock 
A. M. July 30th at our last halting place was obliged 
to abandon a private Horse of Lieut. Cooper, and 7 
Company Horses, 3, of these Company Horses were 
killed and their blood distributed among the men, all 
surplus rations and property that could not be taken 
was abandoned, also at this halt 2 mules stampeded. 
Up to our arrival at Double Lake the Command had 
been without water Eighty six (86) hours. On my 
arrival at Double Lake I found Sergeant Thompson 
and six men who the day previous I had sent in ad- 
vance to Double Lake; five Horses of this party 
dropped dead on the way; as soon as I reached this 
water two men were sent back on the trail with Can- 
teens filled to meet three men who had straggled, and 
when last seen were in the vicinity of this Camp 
(Double Lake) and also had instructions to render as- 
sistance to other men coming in. These two men sent 
out with water returned and reported to me that they 
were unable to find any trace of these stragglers. I 
immediately after this sent out other parties in dif- 
ferent directions, who made dilligent search for them, 
but without success.—In the evening of this day two 
men who had straggled from the Command came into 
Camp, one of these men lost his Horse and Equip- 
ments. 

During the day a party was sent to the last camp 
to bring in some of the rations, which had been aban- 
doned. This party during this trip allowed the pack 
mule to escape from them, but it afterwards came back 
to camp, the men returning without accomplishing 
their mission. 


July 31st 1877. 

I remained in camp, at about day light sent a detail 
with 2 pack mules back to my last camp, for rations, 
they returning in the afternoon with an abundant sup- 
ply. About 11 O’clock A. M. this day Captain P. L. 
Lee, with his Company “G” 10 U. S. Cavalry, with a 
party of Tonkawa Indian scouts came into my camp, 
and upon learning my situation immediately tendered 
me all the assistance in his power. One of his wagons 
was at once unloaded and with a party of men and 
Indian Scouts were dispatched on my back trail with 
an abundance of water, in order to pick up stragglers 
and all abandoned property, the scouts were particu- 
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larly instructed to scatter and use all possible means 
to find lost men and property. 


August 1st 1877. 

Remained in Camp this day, awaiting the return of 
parties sent out, who returned in the afternoon bring- 
ing with them Lance Corporal Fremont and Private 
Gaddie, who they found about 10 miles from camp, 
having lost their Horses and Equipments and two Pack 
mules with packs. This Corporal Fremont is the party 
referred to as having deserted on the evening of July 
28th taking with him the two men and two pack mules. 
This corporal reported that one of his party (Private 
Derwin) had died and that the three horses they had 
with them had died, and that the Equipments had 
been abandoned, as they could not carry them.—This 
day a Horse ridden by private Rose died in camp from 
the effects of a Gun shot wound, while out as a flanker 
near Dry Lake, and which was supposed to have been 
fired by an Indian. The Tonkawa Scouts who returned 
by Dry Lake about 17 miles west from Camp reported 
that they found the body of a soldier. In the evening 
a detail with a wagon was again set out on the back 
trail to make a more thorough search for men and 


property. 


August 2nd 1877. 

Remained in Camp. This morning sent Corporal Rob- 
erts with a detail to bury the man found by the Indian 
Scouts. Upon their return they reported that they had 
found the body which proved to be that of Private 
J. T. Gordon which they buried. This was one of the 
3 stragglers before referred to and when last seen were 
in the vicinity of Camp. Corporal Roberts and party 
had also instructions to make thorough search at Dr 
Lake, and vicinity to discover any stragglers and 
property but found no signs. The party with the 
wagons sent out last night on the back trail returned 
without finding any men or property. 


August 8rd 1877. 

Remained in Camp. This morning sent out a wagon and 
a party to bury the man Derwin reported to have died, 
by Corporal Fremont, who also accompanied the party. 
On arriving in the vicinity of the supposed place, 
where it had been reported that the man had died, a 
most dilligent search was made by the scouts and men 
no trace of his remains could be found. This morning 
Capt. Lee sent a scout to Laguna Sabinas to search for 
signs of Indians. 
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August 4th 1877. 

Sergeant Allsup and 15 men of my Company who had 
been left by me in charge of supply camp arrived at 
this place in search of the Command, he having been 
informed by Sergeant Umbles that the Command had 
all perished. I now learned for the first time that this 
Sergeant Umble’s party and Corporal Gilmore and 
party had reached supply Camp in safety, and that 
Sergeant Umbles had ordered private Johnson to ac- 
company himself and Corporal Gilmore to Fort Concho, 
they taking fresh Horses belonging to men left at sup- 
ply camp. Sergeant Allsup also reported that Sergeant 
Umbles stated to him at the time of leaving Supply 
Camp for Fort Concho that his object in going there 
was to get a commissioned officer to come out and take 
charge of the remnant of the Company. Immediately 
after hearing this report, I sent two couriers to Fort 
Concho by way of supply camp, with a penciled com- 
munication to the Post Adjutant, giving a rough state- 
ment as to the condition of my Command, and that all 
statements made by Sergeant Umbles to the contrary 
would be false.—In the afternoon of this Day the scout 
sent out yesterday by Captain Lee to Laguna Sabinas 
returned and reported signs of Indians, which was 
supposed to be that of Quania and Party returning to 
Fort Sill. 


August 5th 1877. 

At 6 Oclock A. M. I broke Camp and proceeded to- 
wards supply Camp, being accompanied by Captain 
Lee’s Command, marched to the brakes of Double Moun- 
tain fork of the Brazos, a distance of 33 miles, arriving 
there at sun down, owing to the Guides missing the 
water holes we were compelled to make a dry camp. 


August 6th 1877. 

At 6 Oclock A. M. left Camp and marched to supply 
camp on Bull Creek where we arrived at 12 O’clock 
“M,” a distance of 20 miles during this march; from 
Double Lake to my Supply Camp, the animal were 
without water 28 hours. This afternoon Asst. Surgeon 
J. H. T. King, Lieut. R. G. Smither, Adjutant 10 Cav- 
alry, and Lieut. Wallace Lear 25th Infantry, with a 
portion of the 10 Cavalry Band with two Ambulances 
arrived from Fort Concho in search of my Command 
and to render any assistance in their power, they hav- 
ing acted upon the false statements and reports of 
Sergeant Umbles and Corporal Gilmore, when they 
came into Fort Concho. 

On my arrival at Supply Camp I received a telegram 
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dated Headquarters Fort Griffin Texas July 31st 1877, 
directing me pursuant to telegraphic instructions from 
Headquarters Department of Texas dated July 31st 
1877, to return to Fort Concho. Accordingly at about 
6 O’clock A. M. on August 7th 1877, I broke up the 
supply camp and marched to the Colorado river a dis- 
tance of 15 miles. Captain Lee’s Command accompany- 
ing me, when I camped for the night. This morning 
sent Asst. Surgeon King and Lieut Lear with a four 
mule ambulance to Fort Concho, their services not be- 
ing required. Lieut Smither and Band detachment re- 
maining with me. 


August 8th 1877. 

At 6 O’clock A. M. left Camp and marched to Davis 
Creek a distance of 13 miles. I was here informed 
that I would have to march 25 miles without reach- 
ing water. I then went into Camp until 4 O’clock P. M. 
when I again started and marched to Morgans Creek 
a distance of 10 miles and made a dry camp. At this 
place a Horse was shot, having glanders. This morn- 
ing Captain Lee, and his Command separated from me 
and proceeded on to Fort Griffin. 


August 9th 1877. 

Left Camp at 5-40 O’clock A. M. Marched to Deep 
Creek a distance of 17 miles, where I found excellent 
rain water and went into Camp. At this Camp one 
Horse died from Blind Staggers. 


August 10th 1877. 
At 3-30 O’clock P. M. left Camp and marched 12 


miles to Rock Springs, where I camped. 


August 11th 1877. 

Left Camp at 4-30 Oclock A. M. marched to Hack- 
berry Springs a distance of 4 miles, where I halted 
until 3-30 O’clock P. M. when I then continued on to 
Willow Creek, a distance of 12 miles where I camped. 


August 12th 1877. 

Left Camp at 5-30 Oclock A. M. marched down 
North Concho river to 3 miles East of Monumental 
Peak a distance of 20 miles, where I camped. 


August 18th 1877. 
Left Camp at 5-30 Oclock A. M. marched down the 


North Concho to Grape Creek a distance of 24 miles, 
where I went into Camp. 


August 14th 1877. 
Left Camp at 5-15 Oclock A. M. Marched 12 miles 
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to Fort Concho, arriving there at about 9 Oclock A. M. 

In conclusion I have to state that had water been 
found in places where former scouts obtained it in 
abundance, without a doubt this scout would have been 
successful, resulting in the capture of not only the 
Indians on whose trail we were, but possibly would 
have found other marauders. 

At the points before referred to as having been the 
Camp’s of Lieut. Colenel Shafter in 1875, and where I 
am credibly informed at that time, large bodies of 
fresh water existed. On this scout it was obtained 
only by great labor in digging, and then it was brackish 
and unfit to drink. 

My Command after leaving the head of Concho river, 
encountered many difficulties in finding water, as all 
the springs and water holes, where heretofore plenty 
could be found, were dried up; from these facts, and 
other signs observed during the scout, I am of the 
opinion that but very few Indians are East of the 
Staked Plains, and those only in parties of from two 
to four. 

During my absence from Supply Camp Sergeant 
Allsup informs me, that on four occasions, three In- 
dians attempted to steal the stock, but owing to his 
vigilance, they were unsuccessful. 

The Conduct of the men generally was exemplary, 
with the Exceptions of the three non-Commissioned 
officers already referred to. 

The missing men had they have obeyed my orders, 
= have reached water as soon as the Command 
did. 

I exceedingly regret the loss of these men, but under 
the circumstances no blame can be attached to any one 
but themselves.—After reaching water every effort in 
my power was made to rescue them. I am of the 
opinion that had the men been able to have remained 
on their horses, I could have reached water at least 
thirty six hours sooner, and that all of the men and 
Horses would have been saved. 

I am greatly indebted to Captain Lee 10 Cavalry who 
rendered me such valuable assistance, in saving men 
and property. Only for his assistance a large amount 
of Public Property would have been abandoned. 

I have also to thank Dr King, and Lieut’s Smither 
and Lear for the zeal displayed by them in coming to 
my relief. 

So far as the reports as to myself and command be- 
ing lost, I would state that they are without any 
foundation. 
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I learned from the Guide on my arrival at Dry Lake, 
that the party of forty Indians as reported to me be- 
fore leaving Double Lake, turned out to be a party of 
eight only. 

The loss to the Command during the scout was fqur 
men, two of whom died—and two that are still missing, 
twenty three Public Horses and two private Horses 
and four Pack mules. 

Very Respectfully 
Your Obt. Servt. 
Signed, Nicholas Nolan 
Captain 10 Cavalry 





1st Endorsement. 





Headquarters Fort Concho Texas 

August 25th 1877. 
Respectfully forwarded to the Assistant Adjutant 
General Department of Texas. 

(Signed) R. B. McLaughlen, 
Major 10 Cavalry 
Official Commanding Post 
R. G. Smither 
1st Lieut. & Adjt 10 Cavalry 
Post Adjutant.** 


From Yellow House Spring the Harvey party went eastward 
down Yellow House Draw, and when on the site of the present 
town of Lubbock, they encountered a party of surveyors, one of 
whom was the present Judge O. W. Williams of Fort Stock- 
ton. Here the buffalo hunters found much of the stolen stock 
which they had been seeking; and upon discovering the Indian 
trail in the vicinity, they saw that the Indians had quit their 
sand hills retreat, were abandoning the Llano Estacado, and 


2sThis account is found in Records of the War Department, Military 
Posts, Fort Concho, Volume 54, pp. 144-163, in The National Archives, 
Washington, D. C. In interpreting this document the following should be 
noted: ‘“Muchaque Mountains” refers to the present Mucha Kowa Peak 
in Borden County; “Casa Maria” is intended for Casa Amarilla (the 
Yellow House); “Jose Anaya” is given as a misunderstanding of the 
pronunciation of José Tafoya; both spellings of “Quania” and “Quimia” 
refer to Quanah Parker; the “10 o’clock” reference on July 26 is probably 
an error for 1 o’clock. I am indebted to Major Max G. Oliver, 6th In- 
fantry, U. S. Army, for aid and assistance in obtaining the above account. 


290. W. Williams, “From Dallas to the Site of Lubbock in 1877,” in The 
West Texas Historical Association Year Book, XV, pp. 14-16. 
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returning to the Indian Territory. For all practical purposes, 
therefore, the “Forlorn Hope” had accomplished its mission. 
It was thought that much more stock must have been left in 
the sand hills, and sixteen of the hunters turned, retraced their 
trail, and arrived at Nigger Hill six days after their original 
collapse. Pushing into the sand hills, they found the abandoned 
Indian camp and gathered up 107 head of stock. One of the 
scouts further tells how the Indian trail had at one time run 
directly east of this camp and then angled back southwest away 
from the water. “We could not but admire their strategy.”*° 

This note of admiration, however, ends an epoch. The Plains 
Indians had resisted the Spanish approach —then came the 
Anglo-American with Adobe Walls, Mackenzie, Shafter, Big 
Thompson Canyon, and Casa Amarilla as chapters. The last 
retreat was in the sand hills on the west of the Llano Estacado. 
Only a few water holes remained of what had been an empire. 
Now the broad arid barrier belt, protecting those last water 
holes, was penetrated by troops, buffalo hunters, and “long- 
range guns;” and the Indians had gone back to the Territory 
and the “white man’s road.” They would return no more to 
apply their acute strategy and ingenious intelligence in plains- 
craft to the land—a way of life was finished—and it is fitting 
that a buffalo hunter should close the story." 

“The summer of 1877 is on record as being the last of the 
Comanches in [Texas] . . .; and we hunters were justly enti- 
tled to credit in winding up the Indian trouble in the great 
State of Texas, so far as the Kiowas and Comanches were 
concerned. Those Indians had been a standing menace to the 
settlement of 90,000 square miles of territory in Texas and 
New Mexico.”* 


North Texas Agricultural College. 


30Cook, The Border and the Buffalo, pp. 287-290. 

‘1It is not contended that after 1877 there were no Comanches and 
Kiowas in Texas in the role of raiders and scalpers. These raiders and 
scalpers, however, were that per se—they were marauders; they were 
not defending a homeland; after a successful raid they returned to the 
“Territory.” See Frank P. Hill, “Indian Raids on the South Plains,” in 
Panhandle-Plains Historical Review, VII, pp. 62-69. For a good state- 
ment of the Plains Indians’ point of view see Angie Debo, “History and 
Customs of the Kiowa,” in ibid., pp. 51f. 

32Cook, The Border and the Buffalo, p. 290. 





DOCUMENTS RELATING TO PIERRE 
LAFFITE’S ENTRANCE INTO THE 
SERVICE OF SPAIN 


HARRIS GAYLORD WARREN 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the favorite projects of Mexican agents during the 
revolution of 1810-1821 was that of establishing a rebel port 
on the coast of Texas. Such a port would serve as a rendezvous 
for privateers that cruised so persistently against Spanish com- 
merce in the Gulf. Once established and fortified, the port 
would also become a meeting place for adventurers combining 
for an attack on Texas. It would be relatively secure from 
royalist attack by sea and there was little to fear from the 
insignificant forces which supported the Spanish government 
in Texas. The strategic value of a fortified port at Galveston 
or Matagorda was recognized by the Mexican Congress, its 
agents in the United States, and the American filibusters. 

Disheartening failures in Texas and on the Sabine did not 
end the hopes of the filibusters. The Gutiérrez-Magee expedition 
of 1812 to 1813' discredited the leadership of José Alvarez de 
Toledo. His fiasco on the Sabine in 1814 was an ignominious 
aftermath of the defeat in Texas; but he continued with plans 
to establish a port and to organize another expedition against 
the Internal Provinces. As soon as the British invasion of Lou- 
isiana ended, José Bernardo Gutiérrez de Lara, the rejected 
leader of the first filibustering expedition, received proposals 
to renew his plans.* The proposals to Gutiérrez resulted in no 
satisfactory arrangement, but other schemes were brewing. 
General Jean Humbert, Alvarez de Toledo and the expert artil- 
leryman Dominique You had designs on Texas and Tampico. 


1See Julia Kathryn Garrett, Green Flag Over Texas (New York and 
Dallas, 1939), pp. 222 ff. 

2Antonio de Sedella to Juan Ruiz de Apodaca, New Orleans, April 22, 
1816, Archivo General de Indias, Papeles Procedentes de Cuba, legajo 1815; 
typescripts in the Ayer Collection, Newberry Library, Chicago. Hereafter 
cited as AGI PC. 
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A land expedition into southern Texas under Alvarez de Toledo 
and Humbert, and a naval attack against Tampico by Dominique 
You would be supported by another expedition into northern 
Texas under Gutiérrez and General John Coffee.* Alvarez de 
Toledo was the principal organizer of the intrigue, and it is 
very unlikely that he ever intended to codperate with Gutiérrez 
and Humbert. 


Alvarez de Toledo needed the codperation of the Mexican 
Congress to provide money and commissions, he needed the aid 
of the privateers of the Gulf to provide vessels and seamen, 
and of the New Orleans merchants to provide munitions and 
supplies. In his letters to the Congress he urged that a min- 
ister be sent to the United States to replace the incompetent 
Juan Pablo Anaya.‘ During the early summer of 1815 Anaya 
and Humbert were eliminated from serious consideration in 
Toledo’s devious intrigue. Colonel Henry Perry, a survivor of 
the battle of the Medina River of August, 1813, and a defender 
of New Orleans under Jackson, joined forces with Alvarez de 
Toledo. Tennessee, Louisiana, and Kentucky would be drawn 
upon for soldiers whom Perry would gather at Belle Isle. Vin- 
cent Gambi, instead of Dominique You, would lead a privateer 
squadron against Tampico.’ The entire scheme could be brought 
to fruition if a minister came from the Mexican Congress with 
money and authority to issue commissions—especially money, 
for without it the New Orleans merchants would not provide 
the necessary munitions and supplies. Perry began to gather 
recruits at Belle Isle for later transportation to Matagorda 
Bay* while Alvarez de Toledo prepared to sail to Mexico on 
John K. West’s Petit Milan (alias Aguila),’ with a cargo for 
the insurgents. The Petit Milan reached Boquilla de Piedra 
safely, landed its cargo, and returned to New Orleans with the 
newly appointed minister, Don José Manuel de Herrera, and 
$23,000. Upon the arrival of de Herrera in New Orleans in 


3Luis de Onis to the Viceroy, Philadelphia, May 1, 1815, Archivo Gen- 
eral y Publico la Nacioén, Notas Diplomaticas, III, f. 257; typescripts 
in the Ayer Collection, Newberry Library. Hereafter cited as AGN ND. 

+Alvarez de Toledo to the Mexican Congress, New Orleans, February 
10, 1815, AGI Indiferente General de Nueva Espana, 136-7-9, ff. 21-24. 

5De Onis to the Captain-General, Philadelphia, August 14, 1815, AGI 
PC, leg. 1856. 

®Diego Morphy to de Apodaca, New Orleans, March 12, 1816, AGI, PC, 
leg. 1836. 

7Morphy to Apodaca, New Orleans, September 4, 1815, ibid. 
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the first week of November, 1815,° the plans to establish a 
port, attack Tampico, and invade Texas promised to be carried 
out, much to the dismay of His Majesty’s loyal representatives 
and their assistants. 

Prominent among King Ferdinand’s vassals in New Orleans 
was Juan Mariano Picornell. This precursor of the Spanish- 
American revolutionists had wearied of his uncertain career. 
On February 12, 1814, he had gone before Father Antonio de 
Sedella and signed a petition for pardon.® While the Spanish 
government was considering this petition from one of its most 
literary enemies, the Spanish minister to the United States, 
Don Luis de Onis, commissioned Picornell to report the activ- 
ities of the filibusters and to propose plans to destroy them.’° 
In the succeeding months Picornell rendered good service as a 
spy for Spain. But when Alvarez de Toledo returned from 
Boquilla with the minister de Herrera, he felt the need of 
assistance to cope with the extensive intrigue that he knew 
was under way. In his plight he decided on a bold stroke, that 
of recruiting Pierre Laffite for the service of Spain. His success 
in this endeavor is revealed in the following documents. Laffite, 
the smuggler, slave-runner, and owner of privateersmen, be- 
came a spy in the service of Spain. The value of his services 
was not over-estimated by the jubilant de Sedella and Picornell. 
His first demands seemed moderate: a pardon for himself and 
two others,"! safety for two vessels in case of capture by Spain, 
and other compensation proportioned to the services he might 
render. De Sedella and Picornell promised that Pierre’s re- 
quests would be granted and the Chevalier de Onis confirmed 
the promise.’? No matter what the outcome of the arrange- 
ment might be, Picornell apparently succeeded in executing a 


daring golpe. 


No. 1 of the following documents is the covering despatch 
from Captain-General de Apodaca to Francisco Vallesteros. 
Enclosures 2 and 3, mentioned in this despatch, are not espe- 


8Morphy to de Apodaca, New Orleans, November 20, 1815, AGI, PC, leg. 
1836; de Herrera to the Mexican Congress, New Orleans, November 9, 
1815, AGN ND, I, ff. 92-93. 

*Enclosure in de Sedella to Morphy, New Orleans, July 10, 1814, Archivo 
Histérico Nacional (Madrid), Estado, legajo 5558, expediente 12. 

10De Onis to Picornell, Philadelphia, August 8, 1815, ibid. 

11His brother Jean and Laurent Maire, captain of the Dos Hermanos. 

12De Onis te the Viceroy, Washington, January 8, 1816, AGN ND, I, f. 61. 
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cially significant and are omitted from the translation. No. 2 
is Picornell’s report to de Onis, which he embellished with 
additional information and copied for de Apodaca. Sedella’s 
recommendation accompanied the despatch to de Apodaca. No. 
3 is the list of contractors referred to by de Apodaca as en- 
closure No. 4 in his covering despatch. Abbreviations in the 
documents are written in full in the translation. The docu- 
ments are in the Manuscript Division of the Library of Con- 
gress, photographs from the Archivo Histérico Nacional, Madrid, 
Seccién de Estado, legajo 5558, expediente 12. 


No. 1. Juan Ruiz de Apodaca to Francisco Vallesteros, 
Havana, January 18, 1816, No. 10. 

{Marginal note:] The Captain-General of the Two Floridas 
gives an account of the declaration by Don Juan Picornel[]] 
through the medium of Padre de Sedella, regarding the projects 
of the rebels and other matters. 

Most Excellent Sir: Having informed Your Excellency in 
a separate despatch on the 6th of the present [month] about 
the projects of Herrera and Toledo against the provinces of 
New Spain, I now bring to Your Excellency’s attention, under 
[enclosure] No. 1, a copy of what the Capuchin religious, Fa- 
ther Antonio Sedella, has written to me under date of Novem- 
ber 28 last, and of the letter that recommends Don Juan Ma- 
riano Picornel[{l] to me; and under [enclosure] No. 2, a copy 
of my answer about its content which is principally that the 
person who submits this information—whom I know to be a 
Frenchman named Lafita [Pierre Laffite], although his name 
is concealed—asks the protection of our government for his 
person and property. Your Excellency will observe that I have 
said that this matter does not lie within my powers [to decide 
and] I would refer it to His Majesty for his royal decision. I 
have sent my aforementioned reply to the Vice Consul of the 
King Our Master in New Orleans for whatever uses he may 
make of it and in reply to what he wrote to me about this 
matter under date of November 20, of which [enclosure] No. 
3 is a copy. 

Since in the aforementioned letter from Picornell, this person 
[Laffite] says that he knows those who have made the contracts 
for provisions for the rebels, I find it advisable to send to Your 
Excellency, under [enclosure] No. 4, a copy of the account of 
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their names taken from the paper that has at last been deliv- 
ered to me by the Spaniards of New Orleans. 
God keep Your Excellency many years. 
Habana, January 18, 1816. 
Most Excellent Sir 
Juan Ruis de Apodaca 


Most Excellent Sir Francisco Vallesteros 


No. 2. Antonio de Sedella to Juan Ruiz de Apodaca, New 
Orleans, November 28, 1815, and Juan Mariano Picornell to 
de Apodaca, New Orleans, November 28, 1815, with postscript 
of December 4, 1815, being enclosure No. 1 in de Apodaca to 
Vallesteros, Havana, January 18, 1816. 

Most Excellent Sir. My very dear Sir: I recommend to Your 
Excellency the enclosed despatch of Don Juan Mariano Picornell, 
and hope that you will have the kindness to send me a reply 
entirely satisfactory to the newly converted one [Pierre Laffite], 
since I am fully persuaded that he will be able to perform most 
important services for His Majesty in circumstances so critical 
as those we are in. May God our Master preserve Your Ex- 
cellency’s important life as many years as possible. New Or- 
leans, November 28, 1815. Most Excellent Sir. Friar Antonio 
de Sedella. Most Excellent Sir, Don Juan Ruis de Apodaca. 

Most Excellent Sir: Don Luis de Onis y Gonzalez, our Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to these States, charges me on last August 
8, by order of His Majesty, to watch over all the plans and 
projects that are formed in this country against His Dominions, 
and that I advise as to what measures may seem possible to 
me to make them abortive, informing beforehand His Majes- 
ty’s chiefs who are concerned in order that they might prepare 
to destroy them and to chastise the traitors; in compliance I 
copy for Your Excellency the following despatch which I have 
sent to the said Minister: 

“No sooner had Toledo arrived from Boquilla de Piedra and 
I saw that he had realized all of his plans and had brought 
with him a Minister from the pretended Mexican republic, and 
sufficient means to continue them, I thought it my duty to re- 
double my vigilance and activity to learn what more was being 
plotted against His Majesty in order to prevent whatever he 
might. In order to achieve this object I saw clearly that, being 
without pecuniary means, I would not be able to attain [my 
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object] if I did not succeed in attracting to our party one of 
the persons who were in the secret of all the plans and trusted 
in part with their execution; for this purpose, after having 
made a most scrupulous examination of the character of each 
one of those who composed the secret councils which they had 
and still continue, I directed myself to that one [Pierre Laffite] 
whom I thought the most proper and the easiest [to approach], 
and I labored accordingly. But my desires were not completely 
realized until the arrival in this [city] of Don Angel Benito 
de Ariza* who was in complete agreement with me. Then I 
succeeded in bringing the said person before the Reverend 
Father Friar Antonio de Sedella in order to repeat before the 
said Padre what he had promised to me as well as to Ariza 
in the diitferent private conferences we had had with him. This 
step appeared to me even more necessary when I thought that 
this was a new means of being more certain of his promises, 
so that he might at no time retract. With this assurance I 
could with greater satisfaction inform you and others of His 
Majesty’s chiefs about what concerns them.'* [We were] to- 
gether the night of the 17th of this month in the presence of 
the Reverend Father, [and] he said: 

That being, as he was, informed of all the secret plans and 
projects that the traitor Toledo, the insurgent José Manuel de 
Herrera, and other persons had and were blustering about at 
present in this city, he offered to reveal everything sufficiently 
in advance so that through our effort and with the aid of our 
Government they may be not only paralyzed but also entirely 
destroyed. In order that there be no doubt about the certainty 
of his promises, aside from the offers that he had just made 
before this respectable Father, he was ready to confirm them 
before any other person whom Your Highness might judge 
necessary, assuring [us] that for the greater satisfaction of 
our Government he was ready to submit to whatever proof 
might be demanded of him on all the matters that he had 
and was going to reveal. 

In compensation for all of this he demanded a general oblivion 
for all of the offenses he may have committed against His 
Majesty and the Spanish nation; other compensation propor- 

13De Ariza was an old resident of Louisiana and had served as secretary 
to the consul Castillon (de Onis to José Pizarro, Washington, November 


22, 1818, AGI PC, leg. 1898). 
14MS. partly illegible, making the translation doubtful. 
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tional to the services that he might render; the guaranty of 
two vessels of his ownership in case they should be taken at 
sea, provided that he give and will give previous notice of 
their departure and the purpose of their commission, [as well 
as the assurance of] good treatment for the crews of said 
vessels; nevertheless, he asked that legal action be taken against 
them as prescribed by our laws, so that no one at any time 
might be aware of his understanding with our Government. 
Concerning these points he asked an early and decisive reply, 
without which requisite his promises would remain null and 
the said person exempt from his agreement. And in order to 
give the Spanish Government at present a proof of what he 
had revealed, he charged me especially to inform Your High- 
ness for him that the projects of Toledo and of the said Min- 
ister [Herrera] were the following: 

To arm all the present insurgents and those of the other 
Provinces who are going to rebel, for which purpose various 
proclamations are being sent, and a large number of arms for 
infantry, cavalry, and light artillery, for which several con- 
tracts have been made in this country with various persons. 
The contracts are going, on a vessel that is being prepared for 
Boquilla de Piedra, to the Mexican Congress for its approval; 
that said vessel [is] also carrying a printing press and printers, 
some two thousand guns, and a large number of saddles; that 
this vessel and others that will follow are charged not only 
with bringing the funds’ that now exist in Boquilla de Piedra, 
but also those that may be taken from the convoys that ply 
between Mexico and Vera Cruz, upon which point the com- 
mandant of the insurgents on that coast has the most rigid 
orders from his Congress. 

That they are going to open two additional ports to assure 
themselves the necessary supplies and to establish foreign com- 
munication; that these ports are Tampico and another new one 
near Matagorda; that the latter will be opened immediately, 
and the former in the spring; that for the establishment of 
the new one, 90 capable men have already gone in pirogues to 
join General Humbert near the Sabine.’* [Humbert] has been 

1%5An American naval ketch, the Surprise, sailed for Boquilla in No- 


vember and returned about December 20, 1815, with $13,000 for de Herrera 
(Morphy to the Captain-General, New Orleans, December 27, 1815, AGI 
PC, leg. 1815). 

16Qn November 20 a schooner with 80 men and supplies sailed for 
Matagorda but was lost at Galveston (Morphy to de Apodaca, New Or- 
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there for some time with a considerable force, under whom 
they will work in said establishment until the arrival of Toledo 
with 900 more men, armed and uniformed, whose uniforms 
are being made in this city, and [who are being] recruited 
under the pretext of a secret expedition. Before leaving they 
will be regimented into companies of infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery independently of two other companies, one of iron- 
smiths and the other of carpenters, so that nothing may be 
lacking for the establishment and defense of this port. Many 
armed vessels will cruise from [this port] in order to destroy 
Spanish commerce. 

That Toledo has not only been named commander-in-chief 
of this new colony and revolutionary establishment in the 
Internal Provinces, but is also provided with 1500 military 
commissions; that a proclamation is being printed in his name, 
which invites men of every nationality to join him, offering 
them great inducements provided they follow his banner until 
their independence is assured. [Toledo] is boasting that he 
will take from this Province alone, not counting many more 
from other nations and states, more than two thousand French- 
men—whites as well as mulattoes—expelled from the island of 
Cuba who will surely take up arms to win a new fatherland 
and to avenge themselves upon the Spanish Government. 

Finally, that the new minister has called on all of the armorers 
of the former pirates of Barataria, offering them his protection 
and letters of marque from the Mexican Congress, giving as- 
surance that all of those which may be sent to Boquilla de 
Piedra with any commission from him, will receive the title of 
Ships of State on their return. That Toledo as well as the Min- 
ister busy themselves day and night in elaborating the regu- 
lations necessary to carry out their plans. 

That in spite of everything, if in response to my warnings 
the Spanish Government was inclined to grant him the men- 
tioned favors, and we could supply the indispensable pecuniary 
aid, we could render the greatest services to Spain; and he 
concluded by urging the importance of secrecy, and by entreat- 
ing us not to put his name in writing nor even to reveal it 
until being certain that his offers were accepted by His Majes- 
ty’s chiefs, to whom it would be necessary to communicate it 
leans, March 8, 1816, AGI PC, leg. 1836). On November 24, 1815, Picor- 


nell wrote to de Onis that Humbert and 50 men had gone to join Perry 
near the Sabine (AGI PC, leg. 1815). 
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for the complete realization [of his offers]. After which I 
thanked him profoundly, and promised on my part to write 
everything he had asked of me, to which the Reverend Father 
added that he would support his proposals and solicitations 
with all his influence, and that we would inform him of the 
result; in view of which the said person promised that in the 
meantime he would continue to give us every pertinent in- 
formation. 

This is the result of what I have done in this matter which 
I communicate to you for your information and guidance so 
that you may be good enough to communicate your orders and 
instructions to me while you lay it before His Majesty. God 
keep you many years. New Orleans, November 4, 1815—Juan 
Mariano Picornell—Sefior Don Luis de Onis y Gonzales—” 

I am unable to exaggerate to Your Excellency the activity 
that these rebels engage in to realize their plans; every day 
one sees boats and launches loaded with supplies and ammuni- 
tion that go along the coast to the mouth of the Sabine River 
with many men from this vicinity destined for the same place. 
On the 27th they had a conference with all their principal co- 
adjutors to decide what day Toledo should leave to join the 
troops that are coming from Kentucky and Tennessee for the 
same expedition; and after having read the letters that they 
had received in the mail of that day, they saw that the chiefs 
from said provinces, one with a thousand men and the other 
with 300, could not arrive here in less than 24 days; conse- 
quently, Toledo and his [men] should not leave here until the 
middle of next month. It was likewise decided to inform the 
Cartagenian corsairs that within a month and a half they would 
have a new port safer than that of Barataria, pointing out the 
place and the land-marks for entering. 

I believe that it is extremely important and necessary to 
send some small vessels to cruise near the place where the 
establishment is intended; no matter how small they may be 
nor how diminuitive their strength, they would suffice to pre- 
vent or at least to impede the gathering, since the enemy now 
have no seaport and must use chalones [felucca, falouche] and 
other unarmed boats for transporting men and supplies and 
the artillery for fortifying the port. 

Unfortunately, this stretch of coast is less known than the 
Mexican Gulf; but it is not likely to have in the present season 
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any storms other than those of the north which are always 
strong northwesterlies. The ships that Your Excellency may 
send to reconnoiter the coast will find no safe passages nor 
harbors. It would be well to have them commanded by intelli- 
gent officers and pilots who, while discharging the principal 
object of the voyage, should chart the coast and take observa- 
tions which might serve in the future for giving a knowledge 
of those places; since it is indubitable that if at the moment 
one is not able to hinder the enemy’s establishment there, the 
evils that it would cause to our trade, the encouragement that 
it would give to the interior insurrection in Mexico, and the 
compromising situation in which it would place the Internal 
Provinces, would oblige our Government to send a formal ex- 
pedition to dislodge them from those [places]. And in this 
matter Your Excellency cannot fail to observe how advanta- 
geous it would be to have an idea of the places and some 
data on the means of entrance and exit that may be found 
there, and particularly of the place where they [the rebels] 
are to be established. 

When I know definitely the place that the enemy will select 
for their establishment, I shall inform Your Excellency. Mean- 
while I can only say that the part of the coast to watch is from 
the Island of San Luis [Galveston] to Matagorda, including 
both points. Perhaps the official pilot of the navy, Don José 
de Evia, can give some information about those places, or desig- 
nate some pilot for them. 

This consulate, like all the Spaniards who zealously aid us 
in the service of the State, being reduced to an absolute lack 
of pecuniary means, it would be advisable for one of the vessels 
that Your Excellency may detail to these voyages to touch at 
the Balize from where its boat could be sent [to New Orleans] 
under the pretext of bringing letters or despatches to the 
consul and we would then use the occasion to inform Your 
Excellency as to the course of recent developments. It would 
be impossible to do so otherwise, since the occasions are infre- 
quent and we are unable to increase them because of the stated 
lack of means, which results in a delay of despatches which will 
always be harmful to His Majesty’s service. [All] of which I 
call to Your Excellency’s attention, hoping that you will have 
the goodness to communicate it likewise to the Most Excellent 
Lord, the Viceroy of New Spain. 

On this occasion I give Your Excellency my most expressive 
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thanks for the kindness you have had in placing my petitions 
before His Majesty, and in recognition of which I offer you all of 
my services. God keep Your Excellency many years. New Or- 
leans, November 28, 1815—Most Excellent Sir—Juan Mariano 
Picornell—Most Excellent Sir Don Juan Ruiz de Apodaca. 


In a postscript to the foregoing I inform Your Excellency 
that at that moment the same person [Laffite] came to tell 
me that the place where the establishment of the said port 
was going to be made was between the Mormentado [Mermen- 
tou] and the Nueces River; but actually it is not the place 
pointed out for the establishment of the new port, but that of 
the rendezvous of all the troops that descend from [Kentucky 
and Tennessee] and go up from here. It seems that Toledo 
has reserved the selection of the place for the new wharf and 
port according to the advices that the pilots whom he has sent 
will give him, concerning which I shall advise immediately 
whatever may be certain about it. 

For the greater satisfaction of Your Excellency and myself 
I would wish that Your Excellency might have the goodness 
of sending to this [city] a person enjoying your complete con- 
fidence in order that, being informed on his own account about 
everything our new adherent is capable of doing in the service 
of His Majesty, he may arrange with him all the operations 
he may judge advisable.** Through the same source there have 
been communicated to me the names of the principal persons 
who have contracted to supply arms and munitions and other 
[materials] to the insurgents of Mexico, on condition that they 
will never deal with any others for whatever they need, in view 
of the moderate price at which they have agreed to deliver 
them to the coast. 

We have been assured that the schooner of this State, named 
the Firebran[d], on pretext of going to cruise against the 
pirates of Barataria, and which left on the 26th of last month, 
was going to Boquilla de Piedra for the purpose of bringing 
some money for the munitions that were delivered previously, 
and at the same time to see if the Mexican Congress approves 
the new contracts, for which purpose an interpreter named 
Duran was taken on board.” 


18SThis recommendation was finally acted on, after repeated urging, by 
sending Felipe Fatio to New Orleans, where he arrived early in May, 1817. 

19For information about the Firebrand, see Harris Gaylord Warren, 
“The Firebrand Affair: A Forgotten Incident of the Mexican Revolu- 
tion,” in The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, January, 1938. 
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I remit to Your Excellency the first pattern of the new flag 
for the Ships of State, and will later send the other two—the 
merchant flag and the land flag. 

[This being] everything that I am now able to communicate 
to Your Excellency, I shall fulfill the duty of informing you 
on all safe occasions of what happens from day to day. 

God keep Your Excellency many years. New Orleans, De- 
cember 4, 1815. Most Excellent Lord—Juan Mariano Picor- 
nell—Most Excellent Lord Don Juan Ruiz de Apodaca. 

Apodaca. 


No. 3. List of New Orleans contractors who were revealed 
by Pierre Laffite as having agreed to furnish supplies to the 
Mexican insurgents, being enclosure 4 in Apodaca to Valles- 
teros, Havana, January 18, 1816. 

Contractors for 9,000 saddles and 29,000 muskets at the 
price of 12 pesos fuertes landed on the coast; provided that they 
[the Mexican insurgents] agree to treat with no other persons 
than the following: 

Harman, merchant.” 

Nolte, id.** 

Smit[h], id. *° 

Duncan, id.* 

Duplesis, customs administrator.** 

Levinigston, lawyer.”® 

Grimes, id.”* 

Chevalier Dows of Natchez.”’ 

Gilli, merchant.** 

The Commodore or Marine Commandant of Orleans.” 

Major Peyre, agent.*° 

Habana, January 18, 1816. 


It is a copy. 
Apodaca 


20No further identification. 

21Vincent Nolte, author of Fifty Years in Both Hemispheres. 
22Possibly Alexander Smith of Baltimore—but the Smiths are legion. 
23Abner L. Duncan. 

24Pierre L. B. Duplessis. 

25Edward Livingston. 

26John Randolph Grymes, former federal district attorney. 
27No further identification. 

28No further identification. 

29Daniel T. Patterson. 

30Henry Peire. 


MacMurray College. 











LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS 


SPAIN’S INDIAN POLICY IN TEXAS 


Translations from the Béxar Archives 


J. VILLASANA HAGGARD 


The following translations were made from original manu- 
scripts in the Béxar Archives. They are presented here in con- 
tinuation of a series of translations of documents dealing pri- 
marily with Spain’s policy toward the North American Indians 
commenced in a previous issue of the Quarterly. Other selec- 
tions will appear in subsequent issues. 


NUMBER 3 


Don Juan de Olivan Rebolledo, government legal adviser, 
informs the viceroy that he believes the Presidio of San An- 
tonio, which is the vanguard of Spanish settlements, must be 
strengthened by transferring troops from the presidios of 
Adaes and La Bahia to San Antonio. He further believes that 
attempts should be made to advance the frontier and to make 
peace with the Apaches. 

In view of this information, the viceroy orders Captain Don 
Joseph de Urrutia, an experienced Indian fighter, to take com- 
mand of the Presidio of San Antonio. 


Opinion. 
Most Ex[celle]nt Sir: 


The governor of Texas, together with the municipal judge, 
and the councilmen of the Villa of San Fernando, the soldiers 
of that presidio, and the missionaries assigned thereto, have 
expressed their just fears by reporting to Y[our] E[xcellenc]y 
the murder of one alférez and several soldiers who went out to 
escort the Apaches to the boundary in order to make a peace 
treaty with them. The treaty was not made; instead, this un- 
fortunate incident was perpetrated as the opening of hostilities; 
and the [Indians] have continued their incursions upon the 
horse-herds and the missions. Inasmuch as this presidio of San 
Antonio, which is the advance post of the other [presidios], is 
so close to the rancherias of this nation, both warlike and 
numerous, the garrison of that presidio is not sufficient for 
the present to repel them. The [presidios] of Los Adais and 


[88] 
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that of La Bahia are distant and at peace since the heathen 
nations that surround them are not committing depredations. 

The settlers, soldiers, and missionaries are fearful of the 
ruin of San Antonio, as they reported in the complaints which 
[the governor] has forwarded. On this matter the auditor gave 
Y{our] Ex[cellenc]ly his opinion, which was to the effect that 
Don Joseph de Urrutia, placed in this presidio by Y{[our] 
Ex[cellenc]y, might set forth his [opinion], which he did; his 
[opinion] was in agreement with the governor, the ministers 
of those missions, the soldiers, and the settlers because of the 
experience he acquired during a period of seven years that he 
spent among these tribes, having been made chief of those that 
were hostile to the Apaches. He stated that in order to repel 
them it would be necessary to increase its garrison by twenty- 
five men, who might be taken from La Bahia, since they are 
not so urgently needed there; and that, as Y[our] Ex[cellenc]ly 
has ordered, the settlers who have been enlisted and those who 
may be enlisted later should be aided with the cost of the farm- 
ing implements for the cultivation of the lands assigned to 
them and those that may be assigned to them later, in accord- 
ance with the founding of that villa. Thus, he believes, it may 
be protected with a competent force to repel and punish the 
Apaches, who harass it so relentlessly. In view of the fore- 
going statements, and giving due consideration thereto, [it may 
be assumed] that, if this captain enters into an alliance with 
the tribes hostile to the Apaches, which he managed while he 
was among them, and if he is reinforced with the number of 
soldiers he has requested, he will be able to free that villa from 
its terror. The facts should be kept in mind that there are 
only forty-three soldiers in that presidio, including officers and 
men, and those who are stationed as guards in the missions; 
and that the Presidio of La Bahia del Espiritu Santo is garri- 
soned by forty men, and that it has no tribes to guard against 
except those of the coast (who, the governor assures us, are at 
peace) ; and that the Presidio of Los Adaes is garrisoned by sixty 
men, who serve only as a barrier to the colony and presidio of 
the French, whose captain is Monsieur de Saint Denis, who has 
now, and always has had, a special affection and esteem for 
the Spaniards. 

If Yf{our] Ex[cellenc]ly wishes, orders may be issued to the 
effect that fifteen men be detached from the Presidio of La 
Bahia, leaving twenty-five there for the protection of that coast; 
and that ten or fifteen more be detached from the [Presidio] 
of Los Adaes; and that both of these [groups] be transferred to 
the Presidio of San Antonio and placed at the orders of its 
captain for the duration of the Apache hostilities; and that this 
captain should attempt to make an alliance with the tribes that 
he governed while he lived in their country, in order that by 
augmenting his forces with theirs, he may be able to subject the 
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Apaches or compel them to make peace, which is now being 
sought. On this matter a dispatch was sent on the twenty-first 
of April, this year, to the governor of Texas in which Y [our] 
Ex[cellenc]y was pleased to order him everything that seemed 
to be advisable on this matter, according to the opinion of the 
auditor, which opinion was to the effect that Y[our] Ex[cel- 
lenc]y should also contribute to the expenses of those dis- 
charged soldiers who might remain in that villa, and that the 
governor, after consulting with the captain, who is so familiar 
with that country, especially the district of La Paz, during any 
time deemed opportune, may carry it out with all solemnities 
contained therein; and that, to this end, one dispatch should 
be sent to the governor and one to the captain of La Bahia for 
these detachments, with Y[our] Ex{[cellenc]y giving orders 
to the royal officers for the payment of soldiers who may be 
detached and transferred to serve at the presidio of San An- 
tonio, in the manner in which they are to carry it out in order 
that they may be paid there. And, in order that the governor 
and the captain of La Bahia, and the [captain] of San Antonio, 
may be apprised thereof, they should be so informed in the 
aforesaid dispatches; or, whatever Y[our] Ex[cellenc]y may 
deem most advisable [may be done]. Mexico City, July eight- 
een, seventeen thirty-three. 
Don Juan de Olivan Rebolledo 
Decree. 
Mexico City, July twenty-three, seventeen hundred thirty-three, 
Captain Don Joseph de Urrutia shall immediately proceed to 
take possession of the Presidio of San Antonio. Make a copy 
of this opinion and file it in my secretariat in order that I 
may write to the governor of Texas whatever may be deemed 
advisable when giving him instructions to seek a peace treaty 
with the Apaches. 

Rubric placed hereon by his excellency. 

This is an exact copy of the original, which is filed with 
the writs on the matter and the official communication from 
the government office under my care, to which I herein make 
reference. In witness whereof, in compliance with His Ex[cel- 
lenc]y’s orders, I have signed this [record] in the City of 
Mexico, on the twenty-fourth day of the month of July, sev- 
enteen hundred thirty-three. 

Antto de Aviles 


[Rubric] 
NUMBER 4 


In view of a report sent to the viceroy concerning Apache 
attacks on the Presidio of San Antonio, Viceroy Marqués de 
Casafuerte issued this decree ordering the captains of the 
Presidios of Adaes, La Bahia, and Rio Grande to furnish mili- 
tary aid to the governor of Texas, whenever he should request 
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it, for the purpose of protecting San Antonio and punishing 
the Apaches. 

Don Juan de Acufia, Marqués de Casafuerte, Knight of the 
Order of Santiago, Knight Commander of Adelfa in the Order 
of Alcantara, [member] of His Majesty’s Council in the Su- 
preme Council of War, Captain General of the Royal Armies, 
Viceroy, Governor, and Captain General of New Spain, and 
President of the Royal Audiencia thereof, etc. 

The governor of the Province of Texas has reported to me 
that within a recent date the Indians of the Apache nation 
have been committing depredations in the aforesaid province, 
and that they especially have attacked the Presidio of San 
Antonio. Inasmuch as the governor can have the soldiers under 
his command stationed at certain points to watch for these 
attacks and to prevent them, and in order that he may do so, 
by this decree I order the afore-mentioned governor of the 
Province of Texas, whenever he may need a detachment of 
soldiers from the presidios of Adaes, San Antonio, Bahia del 
Espiritu Santo, and Rio Grande—although the [Presidio of 
Rio Grande] is outside the province—he may ask their cap- 
tains for them. As soon as the engagement and duties for which 
he may need them are accomplished—which I presume to be 
those of defense against hostile Indians—and when he no 
longer needs them, he shall order them to return to their 
presidios without delay. The aforesaid governor is hereby 
warned that whenever he asks for these detachments he must, 
under no circumstance, do so with a slight cause, but only 
with sufficient reason and only when the urgency of the case 
demands it, as I will expect in view of his zeal. Furthermore, 
I hereby command the captains of the aforesaid presidios, 
whenever the governor asks them for a detachment of troops 
from their presidios, to equip them promptly and send them 
to him to the presidio or place that he may designate, with 
the understanding that as soon as they conclude the engage- 
ment for which they may be summoned, they will return to 
their presidio, as provided above. This dispatch shall be made 
known by the governor to the aforesaid captains of the afore- 
mentioned presidios for their punctual and inviolable fulfilment. 
Mexico City, July thirtieth, seventeen hundred thirty-three. 


El] Marquez de Casafuerte 
[Rubric] 


By Order of His Excellency. 


NUMBER 5 


Don Joseph Antonio de Eca y Miuzquiz, captain of the Pre- 
sidio of Rio Grande, records his willingness to obey the viceroy’s 
order to furnish military aid for the protection of San Antonio 
whenever the governor of Texas should request it. 
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In the presidio of San Juan Bautista del Rio G[rand]e del 
Norte, in the Province of Coahuila, on the twenty-ninth day 
of the month of March, seventeen hundred thirty-four, having 
seen and read with due attention and respect the superior dis- 
patch enclosed herewith and which was issued by order of 
His Ex[cellenc]y, Sefor Marqués de Casafuerte, my lord, vice- 
roy, governor, and captain g[ene]ral of New Spain, I, D[o]n 
Joseph Antonio de Eca y Muzquiz, cap[tai]n and chief justice 
of this royal presidio, hereby declare that I will obey it; and I 
placed this special command of his ex[cellenc]y upon my head,’ 
and I shall comply with it whenever I am asked for the ten 
soldiers of this royal presidio by special messenger from the 
[Presidio] of S[a]n Antonio de Valero in the Prov[incle of 
Texas, New Philippines. In witness whereof, and to attest 
obedience thereto, I have issued this [statement] signed by my 
hand and seal, together with my witnesses in attendance, who 
likewise affixed their signatures hereon, because there is no 
se [cret]ary of government and war in this presidio. In due 
form I certify. 

Don Joseph Antonio Eca y Muzquiz 


[Rubric] 
Witness: Witness: 
Domo. de Monzén Joseph Phélix Saenz 
[Rubric] [Rubric] 


SAVE THE NEWSPAPERS 


TO THE EDITOR: 

The splendid work that is being done by the Association in 
the field of county and community history in Texas would be 
immeasurably aided were there in existence files of all the 
newspapers that have been printed in Texas. They are a pri- 
mary source for State and National as well as local history. 
The advertisements they carry are scarcely less interesting than 
the news items. The commercial and economic life of our people 
is mirrored there, just as the political, industrial, economic, 
and social life is reflected in the news columns. 

The size of newspapers, with the attendant difficulty in storage 
and preservation, and the cost of binding, all tend to discourage 
collection of newspapers by private collectors. In some cases 
this difficulty has led to the disposition of back files by the 
publishers themselves. 


1Documentary orders from a superior were placed upon the head by the 
recipient in sign of homage and unquestioning obedience. 
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The Union List of Newspapers (1937) lists known files of 
American newspapers now available for reference, either in 
libraries, newspaper offices, or private collections. It lists about 
465 Texas towns and cities as now having, or having once had, 
one or more newspapers published in them. Actually, 621 
weekly and 125 daily newspapers were being published in 559 
towns and cities in Texas in 1939. In addition, 219 periodicals 
were being published in Texas that year. 

A study of the “Union List” shows that the publishers of 
some newspapers have complete files of their own publications; 
many do not. There are few Texas papers of which complete 
files exist in any library, and where such a file does not exist it is 
usually of one of the largest papers in the State. Many former 
Texas papers, now discontinued, are represented by no single 
known copy in existence; many other discontinued newspapers 
are represented by only a few known scattered copies in 
libraries. 

Tyler furnishes a case in point. The Supreme Court of Texas 
met there before, during, and after the Civil War. Its Tyler 
decisions were published in the Tyler Reporter, or Democrat, 
or the merged Democrat and Reporter. Tyler was the home 
of Governor O. M. Roberts before the war; it was a Secession 
hot-bed, the site of a Confederate Armory, and the location of 
the largest Confederate prison for captured Union soldiers 
west of the Mississippi. The influential newspapers named 
covered the period of agitation, secession, Civil War, and recon- 
struction in one of the “Old South” sections of Texas. Today 
one copy of one issue in 1863 may be found in the Rosenberg 
Library in Galveston, one copy of an 1869 issue in the State 
Library, one copy of an 1871 issue is in possession of Western 
Reserve Historical Society in Cleveland, and less than half a 
dozen issues are in the University of Texas Library at Austin. 
The rest apparently are “gone with the wind.” 

Where are the early issues of the Waco Examiner? Nacog- 
doches Chronicle? Seguin Southern Confederacy? Or, more 
recently, and along industrial lines, the Jron Clad (Rusk, 1888) ? 
East Texas Pinery (Livingston, 1882-98)? Oil Belt News 
(Eastland, 1918-26) ? Other industries have similarly had their 
booms and declines recorded day by day by trained observers 
on the ground as history unfolded. 

Many of those accounts are gone forever. The various County 
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Historical Associations could do an immediately effective piece 
of work, at little cost, by collecting all obtainable files of news- 
papers published in each of the counties, and by causing them 
to be preserved in the best school or public library available 
in the respective counties. Many newspaper publishers would 
be glad to send a copy of future issues gratis if they know 
that it was for permanent preservation in a public library in 
the county. When a newspaper moves, or changes hands, files 
are often burned because of space requirements. No oppor- 
tunity to secure such files should be overlooked. 

A Texan scanning the Texas section of the Union List will 
be humiliated at the number of copies of old Texas newspapers 
contained in the Bancroft Library of American History at the 
University of California, and not to be found in Texas. But 
Texas has a glamorous history and others will record segments 
of it for us. For us it should be a labor of love to'save it all. 
The much maligned newspaper furnishes one of the most fertile 
fields for Texas historical research. 

RALPH W. YARBOROUGH. 


Courthouse, Austin, Texas, March 16, 1940. 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Rex W. Strickland’s letter on Page 392 of the January issue 
of the Quarterly pointing out need for editing the ‘“‘Autobiogra- 
phy of Andrew Davis” is conclusive. And for the benefit of 
interested readers of the Quarterly may I offer some clarifica- 
tion of the matters referred to. 

Mr. Strickland says, “I had known of the existence of the 
manuscript for a number of years but had been unable to get 
access to it.” Yet he begins the next paragraph, “Again, in a 
later chapter, Davis will relate his participation in Tarrant’s 
campaign that resulted in the death of John Denton.” No 
mention is made in this Autobiography either of the Tarrant 
campaign or John Denton. 

Again he says, ’Davis’ memory remained quite good until 
his death but events that occurred in his early boyhood tended 
to become confused as he grew older. For instance, his account 
of Sam Houston’s staying at his father’s tavern at Jonesborough 
on his first trip to Texas. Houston did stay at his father’s 
tavern, but it was the home of his foster father, James Clark, 
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and not that of his real father, Daniel Davis.” Evidence that 
in December, 1832, Houston stayed a few days in the home, not 
tavern, of Dan Davis, (Dan Davis never operated a tavern) 
would appear to be conclusive. But if this evidence is not con- 
clusive that which proves Andrew Davis was never the foster 
son of Jim Clark is overwhelming. 

Strickland says Andrew Davis “was reared by Aunt ‘Ibbie’ 
Hopkins Clark-Gordon.” Here is the record: Andrew Davis was 
born at Jonesborough March 10, 1827. On January 20, 1833, 
his mother died. The following year the father, Dan Davis, 
moved, with his seven-year-old son, to Nacogdoches and settled 
on the Teneha, a tributary of the Sabine River. Here the elder 
Davis was married the third and last time to Mrs. Margaret 
Bascus. In the spring of 1836 the family returned to the Red 
River country. The next year they moved to the frontier where 
in 1888 Dan Davis was killed by Indians. Strickland says 
James Clark died the same year. At this time Andrew was in 
his twelfth year. He remained with his step-mother for about 
a year during which time she married James Boon. Soon after 
this marriage Andrew was sent to McKenzie College where 
he remained until licensed to preach October 12, 1844. On Jan- 
uary 8, 1845, at San Augustine, he was admitted to the Meth- 
odist ministry on trial and sent to the Paris circuit as Junior 
preacher under the Rev. Jefferson Shook. 

Andrew Davis was never known by any other name. 


Very sincerely, 
R. L. JONES. 


Commerce, Texas, February 7, 1940. 








A LETTER BOOK OF JOSEPH EVE 


JOSEPH MILTON NANCE 


Part IV 


JOSEPH EVE TO JOHN TYLER 
Private 
LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
Galveston October the 11th 1842 
His Excellency 
- John Tyler President of the United States 

ir 

In my notes to Mr, Webster of the 22d of Sept, and 5th of 
October Nos. 27. & 28. I informed the government of the 
United States, that the President of Texas, had revoked his 
proclamation of Blockade against Mexico, and had agreed to 
suspend all offensive military operations against Mexico untill 
it should be asscertained what influence the efforts now making 
by the United States and British Governments would have in 
bringing about a peace between Texas and Mexico. 

I in the same communications gave information, that on the 
llth, of September, the Mexicans had taken San Antonio, and 
that two hundred Texians had fought them on the 18th, & that 
on the 20th, they had retreated to the Medina river twenty miles 
west of San Antonio. Colo Caldwell whose command had en- 
creased to six hundred came up with them on the 23d, had two 
skirmishes with them, in which a few was killed and wounded 
on both sides, but the Mexicans made good their retreat, rumour 
says that the Texans prisoners have been sent to the City of 
Mexico. 

Genl, Burleson the vice President has issued his proclamation 
inviting a sufficient number of Texans volunteers to meet him 
at San Antonio on the 25th, of October, prepared to march 
across the Riogrande and fight the Mexicans in their own 
Country unless they shall meet them sooner. 

The President has removed with his clerks (for he has not a 
single Cabinet member with him) to Washington. Intelligence 
has reached here to day that he will remove from Washington 
to Legrange, and that he has appointed Genl, Somerville to take 
command of the army in the West, although he had issued an 
order that volunteers would be permitted to elect their own 
commander; Summerville is the same officer that he sent to 
Command the army after Sanantonio had been taken last 
spring, the volunteers refused to be commanded by him and 
returned home. Many think or pretend to think that the Presi- 
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dent has made this appointment to break up the Army again 
because it is organizing by virtue of Burleson’s proclamation. 
Burleson is the favourite in the west, but unfortunately for 
the Country there is no union, harmony or concert between 
him and the President many of the most tallented, influential, 
and wealthy Citizens are with Burleson and against the Presi- 
dent, the whole of the war party are against him. I take no 
side, and as yet believe I have the friendship and confidence 
of both parties. All seem to feel grateful for the interposition 
of the President of the United States in his effort to induce 
Mexico to acknowledge the independence of Texas, they have 
however relied too much upon the aid and protection of the 
United States, instead of working out their own salvation by 
uniting under their single star, with one heart and one mind, 
and bringing their private resources to the aid of the country, 
for the Government has none being destitute of money and 
credit, and may be well compared to a ship upon a stormy sea 
without sail or ballast where every mariner claims to be pilot, 
and where it requires great firmness prudence and tallents to 
save it from being capsized by the waves of popular dissension, 
or strand[ed] upon the beach by the Mexican bayonet. 

Genl, Burleson is near Sanantonio and has near a thousand 
men others are going on, he writes to a friend here that he 
understands that Genl, Woll the Mexican commander is on the 
Nueces river fortifying his Camp, and waiting for reinforce- 
ments, and that he intends marching against him unless some 
other Commander shall be elected, in that case he will go in 
any station assigned him if that of a private soldier. We have 
had no vessel here from Orleans for ten days, by the last we 
received intelligence, that the United States and Mexico had 
adjusted all their difficulties, a letter was received here by the 
same vessel from a United States merchant at Tampico that 
the Mexicans were fiting out a sufficient number of vessels to 
invade Galveston with 6000 men this intelligence has pro- 
duced great alarm with many of the citizens here especially 
the merchants, and if true induces the belief that Genl, San 
Ta Anna has rejected the proposition of the United States and 
British Governments to negotiate a peace between Texas and 
Mexico. 

As a friend to humanity to Texas and to Mexico, I regret 
that his inflexible stubbourness and inordinate ambition, has 
rendered him incapable of perceiving that he is playing a game 
of great hazard one which may terminate his own and his 
country’s destiny, much sooner than by giving peace to Texas 
will if her citizens act with wisdom prudence and concert be 
able to maintain her independence and will if constantly goaded 
and provoked by Mexican depredations ultimately give laws to 
that country. 

If Genl, San Ta Anna counts numbers and resources only, 
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the odds are greatly in his favour against Texas, but by an 
impartial comparison of the character of the two races of men, 
he would find the Texans bould and fearless to a fault, chival- 
rous, intelligent enterprising and patriotic, who fight in de- 
fence of their all, their wives and children, their homes and 
property, and their civil and religious liberty; whilst the Mex- 
icans are a feeble mongrel Priest riden race, composed of Span- 
ish Indian and negro; nine tenth’s of them ignorant and servile, 
bound in chains of superstition, which hangs upon them like 
an incubus, and holds all the faculties of the mind in a hope- 
less state of stupidity and bondage extinguishes every induce- 
ment to noble valorous and patriotic deeds and leaves them in 
the lowest depth of poverty misery and woe almost beyound 
the reach of remedy, who are forced from their families many 
of them marched a thousand miles under a burning sun to fight 
a people who have never injured them and for no principles 
except to gratify the whims and caprice of a proud ambitious 
Capt General and distant hope of plunder 

I confess that I feel much solicitude for Texas; my heart 
sickens at the prospects of the bloody scenes of the Alamo and 
Goliad being acted over again, I should charge my own heart 
with cold ingratitude were I to feel indifferent, when all classes 
have received me with as much courteousness politeness and 
hospitality, as my station or vanity could require. 

With all the calumny which has been heaped upon them, I 
can most solemnly declare that I have seen less fighting, gaming 
and drinking and heard less quarreling and swearing than in 
any country in which I have lived I have never carried a weapon 
here except when I have traveled through the Indian country. 

A few years of peace would make this a most desirable and 
wealth[y] country, with all the difficulties which the people have 
had to encounter from Mexican invation, and Indian robbings 
and murders, all who have been prudent, industrious, and eco- 
nomical, have become independent, and many have become 
wealthy, the Country has improved, and all agricultural per- 
suits increased with a rapidity not surpassed by any Country 
under the sun. 

we have two German Counts they brought with them a letter 
to me from the United States Minister at Paris Genl, Cass, in 
which he says they are gentlemen of the highest respectability, 
and that one of them Count de Boss Waldeck is aide de Camp 
of the Duke of Nassau, they profess to be much pleased with 
the people and Country, and say that but for the difficulties 
between Texas and Mexico they would purchase a hundred 
thousand acres of land to settle themselves and friends upon, 
the Count de Boos remarked a few days since, that if he only 
had 5000 of German Cavalry, he would bind himself to defend 
Texas, against her, they both talk of joining the army, and but 
for loosing their office at home I think would. I have found 
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Captain Elliot the British Charge d’affaires to this country, 
quite an agreeable, intelligent, and communicative gentleman. 
we are intimate and daily visit each other unceremoniously, 
and feel and think very much a like about the affairs of Texas; 
I believe that if either of us had the power to save it by any 
act of ours, compatible with the interest we feel, and duty we 
owe to our own Governments it would be saved. we are the 
only foreign Diplomatick agents here at this time, the French 
Charge d’affaires*: having left here last spring, with a dispo- 
sition not to return provided he could be appointed to any 
other station. 

This Government has recently negotiated treaties of peace 
with most of the hostile Indian tribes, which are to be ratified 
on the 25th, of this Instant at the falls of the Brazos river, the 
President had intended being there in order to give the Chiefs 
of the different tribes a talk, and had invited Captain Elliot 
and myself to accompany him, we agreed to do so. I have 
no idea that he will go and of course we will not. 

he has frequently requested me to express in strong language 
his feelings of gratitude to the Government of the United States, 
and especially to the President for the many acts of kindness 
manifested towards the Government and people of Texas, he 
would with great cheerfulness resign his office of President, if 
Texas could be annexed to the United States, but rather than 
remain in their present condition many would be willing to 
throw themselves upon the protection of Great Britain, and 
become a colony to that Country. the President would not be 
willing to be under the power of any Government except the 
United States. 

all say they would greatly prefer a regular invasion from 
Mexico when they could measure strength and know their fate, 
than to be constantly annoyed with the depredatory mode of 
warfare, which Mexico, has been wageing upon them, the three 
maraudering parties from Mexico, who invaded Texas in March, 
in July, and again in September, have already nearly ruined 
the Western settlements, the expense of frequently removing 
their famalies the loss of time, with a great loss in their crops; 
and the great number of their horses and cattle which fall 
into the hands of the enemy, has so disheartened many, that 
they say they will be compelled to move in order to save them- 
selves from irretrievable ruin, unless the Government will keep 
a sufficient force in the West to drive back small marauding 
parties. 

But for the fanaticism of the abolitionists, and the con- 


‘1Count A. de Seligny was accredited chargé d’affaires by France to 
Texas on October 2, 1839, but did not arrive until February, 1840. He 
left Texas in March, 1841, but returned for a short while in 1842. In 
late 1842 he was succeeded by Viscount J. de Cramayel, who remained 
until Texas was annexed. Garrison (ed.) Diplomatic Correspondence of 
the Republic of Texas, II, p. 32. 
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tracted stubborn policy of the East upon the subject of slavery, 
this country would have become a part of the United States 
and now be in a happy and prosperous condition, you sir have 
none of that sin to atone for, it is understood by all here that 
your Excellency is now and have always been in favor of the 
annexation of Texas to the United States, and I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying that, that gentleman does not live who has a 
stronger hold, upon the affections of the people here than you 
have. My apology for troubling you with the perusal of a long 
letter is that I supposed it would not be unacceptable to you, to 
be informed of the true character and condition of this Country, 
and that it would be improper for me to speak of men and 
things with the same reserve (in an official communication) 
that I have spoken or written to you, hoping that they will be 
received in the same candid and kind feeling, with which they 
have been written. Indeed I should have written you frequently 
about such matters and things that were popping here, that 
could not be communicated officially, but I felt fearful that I 
might be considered as attempting to obtrude my opinions un- 
asked for, a condition in which I have no desire to be placed, 
Joseph Eve 


JOSEPH EVE TO R. P. LETCHER 


Galveston December 22d 1842 


My dear Governor 

Your very kind and communicative letter of the 2d of Novem- 
ber has been duly received. The perusal of which afforded me 
much pleasure, feeling as I do the greatest interest in every 
thing which is passing in the United States and especially in 
my favourite Kentucky, all of which create an additional in- 
terest when communicated by an old and long tried friend, 
and awakens my recollection to pleasures and endearments 
linked with our daily life, and calls to my mind many beloved 
and distant friends, with whom I have spent the most pleasant 
and useful part of my existence, Often in musing and review- 
ing over the past scenes of my chequered life, and in antici- 
pating the future, you can scarcely imagine with what feelings 
{I contemplate the pleasures of home, the pleasure of meeting 
beloved friends, often freeing myself from those peunciary diffi- 
culties which have so much humbled my pride, and been the 
bone and curse to all my felicity of years. 

You have always been a fast and abiding friend through good 
and evil report, who has extended to me a kind and relieving 
hand, will always rank in the first class of my most beloved 
friends. 

While many who had enjoyed my confidence, shared my joys, 
my property and bounty, who had, had the benefit of my credit 
and money, and who by my kindness and confidence in them 
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had brought me to the brink of ruin, the moment they discov- 
ered the clouds of adversity gathering around me, instead of 
offering an assisting hand as whispering one word of consola- 
tion, coldly retreated from me. 

Such has been the wicked ingratitude of some towards me, 
while I feel proud to say that I believe no man ever had more 
firm and inflexible friends than I have. 

You like many other friends, express fears that I shall be re- 
called home, I think otherwise, while I have changed no-opinion- 
[sic] in none of my principles, yet I have on all occasions acted 
up to the letter of my instructions, except residing at the seat of 
Government, and that has been upon wheels moving from place 
to place since the adjournment of Congress last winter my posi- 
tion is a neutral one; and where I have not the right or inclina- 
tion to interfere in party politics, and stand up for the rights 
and interest of the government and people of the United States. 
If however I should be mistaken I will bear it like a gentleman, 
The freaks and capricious pranks of dame fortune shall not 
disturb my repose of mind, though I would prefer remaining 
here untill I can save enough to relieve me from my pecuniary 
embarrassments,—an object nearest my heart of all others, and 
which was the only inducement I had in wishing my present 
station. 

I cannot bring my mind to believe there is any serious danger 
of our mutual friend J.J.C.** being beaten, I know of no man 
who has stronger claims upon his country, if an honest devotion 
to its interest, if superior tallents, a warm heart and expanded 
soul give any claims to a man, he has my sincere wishes for 
success although I can be of no service to him, I care not by 
what name he might be called, Whig or democrat his kindness 
to me will always be a sure claim upon my friendship. 

Of all the subjects of which you speak in your very interest- 
ing letter, none could astonish me more than to see a prospect 
of another disgraceful demoralizing relief system established 
again in Kentucky. 

I had supposed that the present generation had learned 
twenty years ago, that no legislative enactment could relieve 
the debtor, unless they had the power to repudiate the debts 
altogether and that all had learned that the only relief to the 
country is for individuals to lay aside their gewgaws their wild 
extravagance and live within their means, this course with pru- 
dence, industry and economy, cannot fail to restore the state 
to a sound and healthy condition, Indeed I should suppose that 
the Bankrupt haw now in force would afford ample relief for 
all. I feel proud to say that no state holds a higher or more 
lofty stand than Kentucky, for the chivalrous, enterprising, and 
patriotic character of her citizens, as well as for the honest 


82John J. Crittenden was at this time running for election as United 
States Senator from Kentucky and was successful. 
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promptitude which all parties have heretofore in the legislature 
displayed in devising the means to pay the claims against the 
government. 

Now I should regret to see Kentucky forfeit this high stand- 
ing for honest legislation for what some might call relief, but 
which in reality will in the end be no relief. 

The great change of which you speak in the political atmos- 
phere in the United States, is not to be much wondered at, it 
always will be the case, while men are influenced, by their 
hopes or their fears, their passions and their interest, rather 
than by cool and honest reflection, with a disinterested devo- 
ton for the good of the country. 

Again from all I read in the newspapers from the United 
States, I am inclined to the belief that the Bank question is 
unpopular at this time, the unfortunate manner which the 
United States Bank of Pennsylvania has wound up its career 
the system of swindling and robing which has become so com- 
mon among many of the local institutions, the many individuals 
throughout the country, who were interested in the state and 
local Banks, with the acts of selfishness, favoritism and parti- 
ality so notoriously practised by all Banks with an almost total 
destitution, of feelings of politeness and a spirit of accommo- 
dation with many of the little upstart Bank officers are all 
well calculated to make the Banks odious 

I have always believed as I now do that Banks are an evil 
in the country. But that a national Bank was a necessary evil, 
without which the fiscal concerns of the nation could not be 
prosperously managed, and that an enterprising commercial 
people like the United States, could not get on prosperously 
without Bank facilities. Could I believe as some do that com- 
merce would prosper and that the revenue of the nation could 
be collected and disbursed without the aid of a National Bank, 
I would be among the warmest advocates to wipe out all Banks. 

I have but recently returned from Washington where the 
Texan Congress is in Session, Captain Elliot the British Charge 
of affaires to Texas accompanied me, on our arrival we were 
received with every mark of politeness and kindness by the 
President officers of government and members of Congress, 
The Presidents house is about 16 feet square and not a glass 
window about the whole palace. The house of Representatives 
convene in a very indifferent court house, and the Senate in a 
small private building. 

There are two taverns, Capt, Elliot and myself were put into 
a room, not ceiled or plastered, without a fire place or stove, 
and without windows, with four other persons to sleep in the 
same room, The landlord was very attentive to us made many 
appologies and done every thing in his power to make us com- 
fortable, he was building chimneys to his house we determined 
however to make but a short visit. 
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During our stay there I had various conversations with the 
western members who expressed great solicitude to learn 
whither I could give them any information as to what would 
be the probable result of the negotiation now going on by 
Genl, Thompson our Minister at Mexico, in bringing about a 
peace between that country and Texas 

No man possessing the common feelings of humanity, could 
hear them speak of their deplorable condition without sympa- 
thising with them, They have been called from their homes 
this year twice to repulse the Indians, and three times to de- 
fend themselves against the Mexicans, with the loss of their 
time the constant roberies committed upon them by the Mex- 
icans and Indians, and the maintainance of their friends who 
came to their aid has already Bankrupted and Beggared them. 

They think that they could sustain themselves against the 
Indians But with [out] any aid from their government in money 
or men they can no longer do it against Mexico and the Indians, 
and will be compelled to abandon their homes, and find some 
place of more security. General Burleson the Vice President 
resides 45 miles below Austin, has a fine farm and is com- 
fortably fixed, he told me that he never would abandon his 
home while he could prevail on ten of his neighbors to remain, 
but that such was the determination of the whole West to 
remove, the moment Congress locates the government, at any 
other place than Austin that he does not believe one will 
remain with him. 

These people expressed great solicitude that I should advise 
them what to do, One member remarked that as a Kentuckyan 
he claimed it from me, I told them I was unwilling to do so 
least I might lead them into error, But were I to advise them 
it would be to breast the storm awhile longer, Yucantan was 
defending itself most manfully,**? when or how that contest 
would terminate was uncertain, if San Ta An,na was unsuc- 
cessful there, he would be in no condition to invade Texas if 
successful still his own government could [not] be considered 
stable and permanent, Revolutions were so frequent in Mexico, 
that none could tell when these people would again commence 
cutting their own throats, and that the governments of the 
United States Great Britain and France were endeavouring 
to bring about a peace between Mexico and Texas, would Mexico 
reject the importunely [importunity] of these three govern- 
ments and if it did, would they permit Mexico still to cary 
on the kind of depredatory warfare of which they complained 
were all worthy of their consideration, before they abandoned 
their homes. 

The whole of the west are most violently hostile to the Presi- 
dent, many of them say without reserve that if they are com- 


88The Federalists in northern Mexico had rebelled against the Centralist 
policy of Santa Anna. See Hill, The Texas Navy, pp. 96, 123-54. 
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pelled to abandon their homes that his blood shall atone for it, 
They attribute all their misfortunes to his leaving Austin last 
spring [sic] winter so soon as Congress adjourned and leaving 
the whole west exposed to the enemy I take no sides and give no 
opinion, having I believe the confidence of both parties. 

Two of the Western senators have resigned and 9 of the 
members of the house of Representatives have withdrawn and 
gone home since I left Washington. Congress has done nothing 
nor is there is a probability that they will do any thing cal- 
culated to restore confidence or promote the good of the country. 

The best thing that could happen for Texas, (unless it could 
have a permanent peace) would be for Mexico to invade it, with 
a large military force, All would then regardless of party feel- 
ing march under their country’s Standard and decide its fate 
whith their arms, while the present depredatory mode of war- 
fare waged by Mexico, is the most ruinous that could be adopted. 
—When San Antonio was captured last March by 700 Mexicans 
Genl, Arista issued his proclamation“* that they were the van 
guard of a large invading Army, that private rights and private 
property would be respected and the war conducted according 
to the known rules of international law. 

Large individual contributions was made to arm and equip vol- 
unteers hundreds were on their march to the West when the Mex- 
icans retreated across the Riogrande; In July Genl Cannalles** 
made another invasion with 600 Mexicans but was repulsed by 
200 Texan volunteers then stationed in the West. The volunteers 
had scarcely returned home, when Genl Woll issued his procla- 
mation in the same style of Genl, Arista, on the 11th of Sep- 
tember captured San Antonio again at the head of 1300 Mexi- 
cans and some Indians, the District court being in session, he 
made prisoners of the Judge lawyers and other officers of the 
Court with two members of Congress in all 53 in number 
here again large contributions [were] made hundreds were on 
their march to the scene of action, when the Mexicans again 


S4In a proclamation dated November 8, 1840, two days after the 
capitulation of General Licentiate Don Antonio Canales, Arista stated 
his intention of conquering Texas. For Arista’s proclamation and the 
terms of Canales’ capitulation, see the Civilian and Galveston City 
Gazette, October 5, 1842. January 9, 1842, Arista issued a proclamation 
from the headquarters at Monterey entitled: “Mariano Arista, General 
of Division, Commander-in-chief of the Northern Army of the Republic 
of Mexico, To the Inhabitants of the Department of Texas.” Austin City 
Gazette, March 2, 1842. 

85General Lic. Antonio Canales, leader of the Federal forces in the 
provinces of the Rio Grande, 1839. January, 1840, Canales issued a 
proclamation convening a convention to organize “The Republic of the 
Rio Grande,” which met on the 18th and drew up a new constitution 
modeled upon the Mexican Constitution of 1824. He was defeated on 
March 15, 1840, at Morales by an overwhelming force under the Cen- 
tralist leader, General Arista. See Yoakum, H., History of Texas from 
its First Settlement in 1685 to its Annexation to the United States in 
1846. New York (Redfield), 1855. I, pp. 274-89. 
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retreated before a sufficient number of Texans to capture them 
could reach the frontier; 

It is this mode of warfare that is consuming Texas. Galves- 
ton has expended at least $50000 this year on account of the war 
Houston as much besides large contributions made elsewhere 
which is all cost to the country as well as the time of its 
citizens without producing any permanent good. 

Nations like individuals are bound to deal justly .honestly 
and fairly with their neighbors in war as well as peace. To 
kidnap pilfer and steal even in war under false colours and 
hypocritical proclamations should not be tolerated by the Chris- 
tian world. Should not such government[s] as have acknowl- 
edged the independence of Texas, say to Mexico that if you 
will make a hopeless war upon Texas, you must carry it on 
according to the rules of international law, and would it be 
wrong in the government of the United States as the oldest 
upon this hemisphere, (with the example of Great Britain, 
France and Russia resolving Greece from Turkish Despotism) 
to say to Mexico you must cease your war against Texas as an 
unnecessary effusion of human Blood and annoying to the com- 
merce of all nations upon the Gulf of Mexico. 

The fullness of my second sheet admonishes me that I have 
imposed a great task upon you to read so long a letter, you 
know my position, I should be mortified for any thing I write 
to go into a newspaper as coming from me. 

Mrs, Eve is well and joins me in the request to be presented 
kindly you to [sic] and Mrs, Letcher, that you may both live 
in the enjoyment of every blessing and comfort that this life 
can bestow is the sincere wish of your friend 

Joseph Eve 
P. S. the last accounts from the west is that 800 Texan 


volunteers were on their march to the Riogrande, President 
Tylers message*® has just reached us J Eve 


JOSEPH EVE TO CHARLES ANDERSON WICKLIFFE‘? 
Private Galveston December 26th 1842 


The Honble 
Charles A. Wickliffe 
Post Master General 
of the United States 
Sir 
By the last steamer from New Orleans to this place we received 
the President’s Message, and while [sic] all here [sic] I con- 


aut Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, IV, pp. 
-211. 

87Charles Anderson Wickliffe (June 8, 1788—October 31, 1869), Ken- 
tucky legislator, Congressman and postmaster-general, was born near 
Springfield, Washington County, Kentucky. In 1809 he was admitted to 
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sider it an able good [sic] paper, I was much gratified at the 
perusal of that part of it, which speaks so favourably of the 
reforms and management of the post office department, & of its 
now prosperous condition, that gratification is increased from 
the fact of your being a Citizen of Kentucky, and an old ac- 
quaintance and friend. When you first received the appointment 
of Post Master General, all your acquaintances in this country, 
then predicted that from your known tallents, great industry, 
and perseverance, that you would ultimately place that depart- 
ment in a better condition than it ever had been in. I congrat- 
ulate you upon your success in being able so soon to satisfy 
the full expectations of your friends, and promote the interests 
and [sic] as well increase the confidence of the Country. I have 
[sic] read that part of the message which speaks of the plan 
of an exchequer with care and attention. I have always believed 
that large banking institutions were capable of producing much 
evil as well as good in any Country. Yet [sic] I have been in 
favour of a United States Bank believing it to be a necessary 
evil to carry on the fiscal concerns of the Nation, and to reg- 
ulate exchange as well as to facilitate the commerce and enter- 
prise of the citizens of the United States which I have believed 
to be prosperous; required the aid of Bank facilities. But from 
all I read in the papers published in the United States [sic] the 
unfortunate manner that the United States Bank of Pennsyl- 
vania has wound up its concerns, the system of swindling and 
robing, so common among the local Banks and the many indi- 
viduals who have become interested in the local institutions have 
all combined to make a National Bank unpopular, so much so that 
I believe if the question could be put to the people of the United 
States a majority would vote against it. Under these with this be- 
lief [sic] circumstances were I a member of Congress I would 
vote for the exchequer as recommended in the Message and give 
it a fair trial, if it works well in collecting and disbursing the 
revenue, and in regulating exchange and promoting commerce, 
then all should be satisfied with the measure, if it should turn 
out otherwise after giving it a fair experiment, Congress would 
have the power to repeal it. I am however placed in a position 
where I seldom speak, or even have the inclination to do so, 
of political questions knowing that my opinions here can have 


the bar; participated in the War of 1812; member of the Kentucky House 
of Representatives, 1812, 1813, 1820, 1821, and 1833-36; Congressman 
from Kentucky, 1823-33; elected Lieutenant-Governor of Kentucky on 
the Whig ticket in 1836, and, upon the death of Governor James Clark 
in 1839, he succeeded to the governorship for about a year; postmaster- 
general of the United States, October, 1841, to March 6, 1845; favored the 
annexation of Texas and in 1845 joined the Democratic ranks; opposing 
the secession of Kentucky in 1861, he was elected to Congress in that 
year on the Whig Union ticket; and at the end of the term he sought 
election to the governorship of Kentucky on the Peace Democratic ticket, 
but was defeated. See Dictionary of American Biography, XX, pp. 182-83. 
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no influence in the United States, believing it to be my duty 
holding the office I do, to first stand up for my own govern- 
ment and the rights of its citizens, then for this government 
so far as I can do so, compatible with the interests of my own, 
without interesting my feelings in the party politics of either. 
Indeed I have long since come to the conclusion that all parties 
owe some atonement for there political sins, all having erred, 
gone out of the way and having fallen far short of the Glory 
and best interests of the Country that we should divest our- 
selves of our prejudices and all unite for the best interests of 
the Nation [sic]. I have but recently returned from Washing- 
ton where the Congress of Texas are in session.** The members 
are mostly intelligent and polite young men who have had but 
little experience in the science of legislation, all having emi- 
grated from the United States, and bringing with them from 
the different states their political prejudices and prepossessions, 
many of which cannot apply to this Government, they are di- 
vided into political parties as well as an eastern and Western 
party. The west is generally against the President and his ad- 
ministration, the east are mostly for him, two senators from 
the West have recently resigned, and nine of the members of 
the house of Representatives have withdrawn and gone home, 
under these circumstances, it cannot be expected that Congress 
will do much to restore public confidence, or promote any solid 
and substantial good, unless Texas can get a permanent peace 
with Mexico the best thing that can happen for it would be 
for Mexico to invade the Country with a large military force, 
then all would forget their party and local feeling meet the 
enemy under the single star of their country and decide its 
fate with their arms, but the depredatory warfare now waged 
by Mexico against Texas is wasting all their means without 
effecting any substantial good, 
Joseph Eve 


JOSEPH EVE TO DANIEL WEBSTER 


Private 
Galveston January Ist, 1843 

The Honorable 
- Daniel Webster Secretary of State of the United States 

ir 

From what I have seen in many of the news papers published 
in the United States, I was apprehensive that you intended to 
withdraw from the State department so soon as the Treaty, 
made by Lord Ashburton and yourself was ratified by the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain, A Treaty which will perhaps pro- 


88The Seventh Congress of Texas convened at Washington-on-the-Brazos 
from November 14, 1842, to January 16, 1843. 
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duce more beneficial results to the United States than any act 
of this or any previous administration, by happily adjusting 
all the exciting and difficult questions which have heretofore 
existed between the two Governments, and which a year ago 
all believed would lead to a disastrous and ruinous War. While 
a few individuals in the United States arrogate to themselves, 
the right to find fault with, and condemn every thing which 
does not originate in their own brain, have the unblushing 
effrontery to condemn the Treaty; Permit me to congratulate 
you, and felicitate the friends of the Country, upon your suc- 
cess in quieting the difficulties that were thought by many to 
be insurmountable, and to effect which required a union of 
tallents, prudence, candour, patriotism, patience and _ perse- 
verance rarely to be found in the same individual. I am truly 
gratified to learn that you returned to Washington and have 
resumed you official station, and where I most sincerely hope, that 
it will be compatible with your feelings, and the wishes of the 
President for you to remain, with full confidence that so soon 
as the present political storm passes away, an impartial public 
will not fail to justly appreciate your important services to the 
Country. the President’s Message arived by the last steamer 
from Orleans. I consider it an able state paper, as do all others 
here with whom I have conversed upon that subject. I have 
examined that part of it which speaks of the Exchequer with 
care, and attention, believing as I have that a United States 
Bank was necessary to facilitate the fiscal concerns of the 
Nation, to regulate exchange and that the commercial and 
interprising spirit of the people of the United States, required 
the aid of Bank facilities. I have heretofore been a bank man. 

But the unfortunate manner which the United States Bank 
of Pennsylvania has wound up its concerns, the system of swin- 
dling and robing so common among the Banks, and the many 
individuals who have become interested in the local institu- 
tions, have all combined to make a national Bank unpopular, 
so much so, that I believe if the question could be put directly 
to the people of the United States a majority would vote against 
it. With this view of the subject, were I a member of Congress 
I would vote for the Exchequer as recommended in the Message 
and give it a fair trial, if it worked well in collecting and dis- 
bursing the revenue, in regulating exchange, and affording 
facilities to commerce, then all should be satisfied with the 
measure, and if after making a fair experiment it should not 
meet the expectations of its friends Congress would have the 
power to repeal it. the Congress of Texas is still in session, 
such strong party feelings prevail among the members, that 
they have passed no general law, nor are they likely to adopt 
any measure calculated to produce union, or, restore confidence 


Joseph Eve 
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JOSEPH EVE TO WADDY THOMPSON” 


Galveston January 8th, 1843 
The Honble 
Waddy Thompson 
Minister from the United States to Mexico 
Sir 

Your letter of the 8th, November was received in due time. 
I immediately upon its arival address[d] a letter to the Sec- 
retary of State of Texas,” upon the subject of the advances 
made by you to the San Ta Fe prisoners, requesting him to lay 
it before Congress, and ask for an immediate appropriation of 
the sum of $6500 to be paid to you or so much thereof as may 
be due to you, for all disbursements, or liabilities incurred by 
you for the prisoners. 

I at the same time wrote to the speaker of the senate, and 
house of Representatives and several members of each house 
upon the same subject in which I took occation to remark that 
I could not bring my mind to believe for a moment that there 
was a single member in the Congress of Texas, who had so little 
regard for his own standing and for the honor and character 
of his Country as to hesitate to vote for an appropriation suffi- 
cient, to discharge a debt of gratitude, of justice and hono», 
one which made so strong an appeal to the magnanimity of 
every member, that the Government as well as every Citizen 
of Texas would feel great pride and pleasure in meeting it 
promply. I have yet no doubt but that the appropriation will 
be made, and had delayed writing you untill it was done, but 
Congress is so tardy in its action that but little has been done 
as yet. So soon as the appropriation is made, it will afford 
me great pleasure to give you the information, The last news 
from the west brings the information, that about 700 Texan 
volunteers had taken the Mexican Town Laredo on the Rio- 
grande from which place about 130 of the volunteers returned 
to their homes, because their officers would not permit them 
to plunder from private individuals; the ballance a little more 
than 500 in number, had crossed the Riogrande and were on 
their march to Guerro [Guerrero] this is a bold move for their 


88Waddy Thompson (Sept. 8, 1798—Nov. 23, 1868), congressman and 
diplomat, was born at Pickensville, South Carolina. Thompson was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1819; served in the state legislature, 1826-1830; was 
a strong advocate of state rights; served as congressman from South 
Carolina, 1835-1841; minister to Mexico, 1842-1844; and was an opponent 
of secession. See Dictionary of American Biography, XVIII, pp. 473-474. 


*0Anson Jones served as Secretary of State from Dec. 13, 1841, to Dec. 
9, 1844, although Joseph Waples and Geo. W. Terrel occasionally acted as 
Secretary. See Garrison (ed.), Diplomatic Correspondence of the Re- 
public of Texas, I, p. 238. 
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number, there [their] friends here feel much anxiety for their 


fate.* 
Joseph Eve 


DANIEL WEBSTER TO JOSEPH EVE 


No. 22 DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Washington 23d February 1843 

To Joseph Eve 

we Charge d’affaires of the United States Galveston 

ir 

Your despatches to no. 36 inclusive have been received—two 
drafts of yours bearing date the 2d, ultimo, one at ninety days 
date for nine hundred dollars on account of your salary to be 
due the 31st of next month. The other for one thousand dollars 
at one hundred and eighty days date on account of your salary 
due 30th June next, have recently been presented to the De- 
partment for aceptance. 

I must remind you that in making these draughts you dis- 
regarded your personal instructions which permit you to draw 
only for salary actually due and for contingent expenses of 
the Legation actually incured. 

The Department never accepts draughts of any description, 
but pays them on presentation if they are properly drawn. 
Your first mentioned draught has been paid notwithstanding 
its irregularity, The other has been protested. The necessity 
for this course is to be regreted, both for the damage it may 
inflict on your own credit and upon that of the Government 

Daniel Webster 


JOSEPH EVE TO DANIEL WEBSTER 


No. 38 LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Galveston March 16th, 1843 
The Honble, 
Daniel Webster 
Secretary of State of the United States. 

Sir 

Your despatch No. 22. has been received in which I am re- 
minded that I have disregarded my personal instructions, in 
making two draughts on the State Department, one at ninety 
days date for nine hundred dollars on account of my salary to 
be due the 31st of this Instant, The other for one thousand 
dollars at one hundred & eighty days date on account of my sal- 
ary due the 30th, of June next. which have been presented to the 
department for acceptance 

%1This is known as the Mier Expedition. For an interesting account 


of the expedition, see Thomas J. Green, Journal of the Texas Expedition 
Against Mier. New York (Harper & Bros.), 1845. 
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I am also informed that the first mentioned draught has 
been paid notwithstanding its irregularity. and that the other 
has been protested In conclusion you very properly say the neces- 
sity for this course is to be regreted, both for the damage it 
may inflict on my own credit and upon that of the Government. 

While I thank you most sincerely for paying the first draught 
which I had no right to expect, I am really mortified that either 
of the draughts were (contrary to my instructions) presented 
to the Department before they came due. I had endorsed the 
paper of an acquaintance for five thousand dollars who failed, 
so soon as I was satisfied that I should have to pay the debt, 
I enclosed to Benjamin Eve my brother and agent in Kentucky 
the two draughts of which you speak and two others for one 
thousand dollars each The one payable the last day of October 
the other the last day of December next with directions That 
as I had no lease for my life on office not to use either of the 
draughts if he could avoid it, and that if he did use either of 
them it must be upon the express condition that they were 
not to be presented to the Department until they became due 
for if they were they would be protested and injure my credit 
and standing with the Government. 

He writes me that he borrowed the money from the Bank 
upon his own note with endorsers who are entirely solvent and 
has paid the debt and that he left the two draughts in Bank 
as collateral security whether he neglected to inform the Bank 
officers that they were not to be presented until they became 
due, or whether the Bank has violated my instructions in pre- 
senting the draughts for acceptance I am uninformed in either 
point of view the injury to me is the same. 

I now write to Benjamin Eve to Burn the two last draughts, 
or cross them and enclose them to me. in making these draughts 
I had supposed that it was unimportant with the Department 
at what time they were dated so that they were not presented 
before they became due. It shall however be the last difficulty 
which I will have upon the subject with the sincere hope that 
the explanation given will be received as satisfactory. 

[Joseph Eve] 


FLETCHER WEBSTER”? TO JOSEPH EVE 


No. 27. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
Washington, April 3rd, 1843 
To/ 
Joseph Eve Esquire 
Charge d Affairs of the United States 
Galveston 


Sir: 
Your despatch No 38 has been received It is with regret I 
inform you that the explanation which it gives relative to your 


*Fletcher Webster (July 23, 1813—Aug. 30, 1862), lawyer, legislator, 
and soldier, was the son of Daniel Webster. During a part of 1842-1843 
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drafts for salary in anticipation of what was due you on that 
account, Could not, under any Circumstances, be deemed sat- 
isfactory. The prohibition in your personal instructions is ab- 
solute and unconditional, and was adopted for the wisest pur- 
poses. such a course should it be permitted, and suffered to 
grow into precedent would, if it produced no other effect, be 
calculated to restrain the exercise of the Executive authority 
in recalling a foreign Minister, from an apprehension of sub- 
jecting him to great embarrassment in his pecuniary affairs, 
The Executive cannot consent to be placed in so unenviable a 
situation, and would most deeply regret such a result. In your 
own case you have now been the Representative of your Gov- 
ernment abroad for two years, and The President, in obedience 
to what he regards as the demands of the public interest, has 
concluded to substitute another in your place. He has there- 
fore, directed me to inform you that General Wm. S. Murphy” 
has been appointed your successor, and it is expected will set 
out for Texas without delay. 

If you choose, you may remain accredited to that Govern- 
ment until he arrives; but if you should prefer returning at 
once to the United States, you will place the Books and papers 
of the Legation in the hands of some discreet person for safe 
Custody until the arrival of General Murphy. I transmit a 
sealed letter to the secretary of State of Texas, announcing 
your recall and an open Copy of the same. You will present 
the original on taking leave of that Government, and will avail 
yourself of the occation to express orally, an assurance of the 
continued good will of the President towards that Country 

Fletcher Webster 
Acting Secretary of State 


while his father was Secretary of State, Fletcher served as his private 
secretary and was Acting Secretary of State during his father’s absence. 
He served as secretary of legation in China under Caleb Cushing, 1843; 
was a member of the Massachusetts Legislature, 1847; surveyor of the 
port of Boston, 1850-1861; and, fighting on the Unionist side, was killed 
in the second battle of Bull Run. See Joseph Thomas, Universal Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary of Biography and Mythology. Fifth edition. Phil- 
adelphia and London (J. B. Lippincott Company) [1930] pp. 2442-2443. 

*8William Sumter Murphy (1796?—July 13, 1844) was born in South 
Carolina and moved to Chillicothe, Ohio, in 1818. Although he practiced 
law, he never became a great lawyer; but as an orator, he was called 
“the Patrick Henry of the West.” At first a Democrat, he later sup- 
ported the Whig presidential candidate in 1836 and 1840, and, upon the 
death of Harrison, gave his support to Tyler. In 1843, during the recess 
of Congress, President Tyler appointed him minister extraordinary to 
Central America and chargé d’affaires to the Republic of Texas. Being 
an ardent annexationist, he offered military protection on the part of 
the United States to Texas pending the consummation of the treaty of 
annexation; but when that treaty was rejected by the United States 
Senate, Murphy’s appointment was disapproved by that body at the same 
time. A few weeks after his recall, Murphy died of yellow fever at Gal- 
veston. He was a brigadier-general in the Ohio militia. See Dictionary 
of American Biography, XIII, pp. 356-57. 
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JOSEPH EVE TO WILLIAM S. MURPHY 


Galveston June 8th 1843 
Hon. W. S. Murphy, 
U.S. Chargé d’affaires to Texas. 
Sir 

Having delivered to you the record books, and documents 
belonging to the Legation, also a box of books, lately received 
from the State department, as well as other books which had 
been forwarded me, I have to inform you that two months 
since I requested Col, Cazeneau® of Austin to forward to Wash- 
ington two reams despatch paper, the seal of the Legation; with 
the press, and also the U. States flag, which I beg leave to pre- 
sent you The residue of the records, and books of the Legation 
are at Austin in the possession of the Hon, Louis P. Cook.” 
They are in the same condition as when received from my prede- 
cessor Mr. Flood. by reference to a letter on record, which I 
addressed to the Secretary of State when I received them you 
will be able to learn their precise Condition at that time I 
enclose you an order on Col, Cook for all that may be at Austin, 
and also an order for those at Washington, should they have 
arrived there. 

I have the honor also to enclose you a letter of introduction 
to his Excellency, which I am sure from his uniform Courtesy 
and Kindness to me, will not be unacceptable to him, and I trust 
will be useful to you. 


I also enclose my letter of leave, which I ask you to present, 
and to assure his Excellency, that I greatly regret my inability 
to take leave of him in person, and present to him my sucessor. 
You have my best wishes that your efforts in behalf of our 
Country, and those which I am confident you are disposed to use 
in behalf of Texas, may be crowned with success. 


Joseph Eve 


%*William L. Cazneau, a native of Boston, came to Texas in 1830, and 
in 1835 was made a member of the staff of General Thomas Jefferson 
Chambers. For a number of years thereafter he was connected with the 
regular army, and during Lamar’s Administration he served as Commis- 
sary-General. In 1841 Cazneau represented Travis County in the Texas 
Congress; was active in preventing the Archives from being removed 
from Austin; served in the Mexican War; appointed Consul-General to 
Dominica by President Franklin Pierce; and was confidential agent of 
the United States in negotiating for the Bay of Samana. See Thrall, 
A Pictorial History of Texas From the Earliest Visits of European Ad- 
venturers to A. D. 1879, p. 525. 

*sLouis P. Cook, who had been expelled from West Point Academy, 
came to Texas in the Morehouse Expedition from New York; however, 
he arrived too late to participate in the battle of San Jacinto. He served 
as a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Texas Army, 1836-1837; member of Con- 
gress from Brazoria, 1838-1839; Secretary of the Navy, 1839-1841; and 
served in General Zachary Taylor’s army during the Mexican War. 
Cook died of cholera at Brownsville in 1849. See William S. Speer and 
John Henry Brown (eds.), Encyclopedia of the New West. Marshall, 
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JOSEPH EVE TO SAMUEL HOUSTON 


Galveston June 8th 1843 
Genl. Samuel Houston 
Dear Sir 

I beg leave to introduce to you my successor Genl. W. S. 
Murphy, and ask for him the same degree of courtesy and con- 
fidence your Excellency has shown towards me in your private 
as well as public occations. The high character of Genl. Murphy, 
his social qualities, and his friendship for Texas will I am sure 
make his intercourse useful, agreeable and interesting. I beg 
you to present him in my name to Mrs. Houston— 

Joseph Eve 


JOSEPH EVE TO ANSON JONES” 


Galveston June 10th 1843 


Hon Anson Jones 

Secretary of foreign Affairs for Texas 
Sir, 

I have the honor to enclose you the letter of recall from my 
Government as charge d’affairs to Texas and also a letter ad- 
dressed to his Excellency the President on my taking leave, 
which I ask you to present. 

I regret that indisposition has prevented me from having 
the pleasure of presenting my successor and taking leave of 
the President in person. In this last communication of our 
Official character, I beg to assure you that I shall ever remem- 
ber with pleasure the frankness and urbanity that has ever 
governed you in your intercourse with me in public as well 


as in private affairs. 
Joseph Eve 


JOSEPH EVE TO SAMUEL HOUSTON 


Texas (The United States Biographical Co.), 1881, p. 576; Thrall, Pictorial 
History of Texas, p. 528. 

Anson Jones (Jan. 20, 1798—Jan. 9, 1858), American surgeon, was 
born in Great Barrington, Massachusetts. In 1833 he settled in Texas, 
and played a prominent part in the Texas Revolution. He was a mem- 
ber of the Texas Congress in 1837; minister to the United States, 1838- 
1839; then Senator in the Texas Congress from Brazoria County; Secre- 
tary of State during Houston’s second administration; and last president 
of the Republic of Texas, Dec. 9, 1844—Feb. 19, 1846. In 1858 he com- 
mitted suicide. See Dictionary of American Biography, X, pp. 161-62. 

*7Galveston, June 10, 1843. With a slight modification in spelling and 
punctuation, this letter has been published in Garrison (ed.), Diplomatic 
Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, II, pp. 190-91. 
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JOSEPH EVE TO H. S. LEGARE”® 


Galveston Texas 
June 11th 1843 
Hon. H S Legare 
Secretary of State of the U States 
Sir 
I have this day drawn in favor of Benjamin Eve or order 
for $1125 the amount to which I am by law entitled as infit 
on my recal as Charge d’affaires—I have also drawn in favor 
of Samuel I Peters or order for $875, the amount due of the 
present quarters salary from the first of April to the 10th 
of June inclusive Eve or order for $1000 of this quarters 
salary, which had contrary to my directions been been [sic] 
presented before due and was protested by the Secretary of 
State—This draft of $1000 I directed Benjamin Eve to cancel— 
I make this explanation that if by possibility both drafts should 
be presented it is my wish that the last order for $875 should 
be paid as the draft I have given Benjamin Eve is intended to 
cover the that [sic] previously drawn for $1000 
My ill health has hitherto prevented me from provening the 
vouchers necessary to the elucidation of my contingent [sic] 
for contingent expenses. I shall be prepared in a few days to 
forward the amount and vouchers in order that every thing 
touching my accounts may be brought to a close. 
Joseph Eve 


JOSEPH EVE TO H. S. LEGARE 


[June 11-16, 1843] 
Hon. H. 8. Legaré 
Secretary of State for the U. S. 

Sir 

I regret that my continued indisposition has prevented me 
having the pleasure of presenting Genl. Murphy and taking 
leave of the Present of Texas in person. I have this day for- 
warded to Genl. Murphy the letter of recall, and a letter to the 
President taking leave. I have also handed over to Genl. Murphy 
the records, documents, and books of the legation in my pos- 
session here, & have given him authority to receive those at 
Austin, now in possession of Col L P Cook late Secretary of 
the Navy 


*8Hugh Swinton Legaré (Jan. 2, 1789—June 20, 1843) was born in 
Charleston, South Carolina. He served as a representative in the state 
legislature, 1824-1830, and in 1832 was appointed Chargé d’affaires to 
Brussels for four years. Upon his return, he was elected to the United 
States Congress, and in 1841 President Tyler appointed him United 
States Attorney-General. Following Webster’s resignation from the Cab- 
inet, he became ad interim Secretary of State until his death. See 
Dictionary of American Biography, XI, pp. 144-45. 
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In closing the official relations that existed between wus, I 
indulge the hope that the services of my successor may be 
more useful to our country and more satisfactory to the ad- 


ministration. 
Joseph Eve 


(The End.) 





TEXAS COLLECTION 


By WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 


There is a great need for the teaching of Texas history in 
the high schools and colleges of this state. The subject is lack- 
ing neither in importance nor interest. There is, however, a 
dearth of trained teachers, and if all schools should suddenly 
put such a course in the curriculum and make it compulsory, 
competent teachers could not be found. It is the duty of the 
colleges and the universities to supply teachers and of the high 
schools to demand them. At present Texas history is an elective 
in high school and carries a half credit. It might well be a full 
year’s work. Whether Texas history should be required is per- 
haps debatable; that it should receive more attention than it 
does is not open to question. 


Dr. Rupert N. Richardson will offer a course in Texas history 
at The University of Texas during the session 1940-41. It is 
the first time that such a course has been offered in the long 
session. During the summer school advanced and graduate 
courses on Texas were taught by Harbert Davenport, W. C. 
Binkley, and Harold Schoen. 


The Association hopes during the following year to achieve 
at least a number of the following objectives: 


1. To increase the membership to 2,500. 

2. To increase the high school library membership to 500. 
Every school library in the state should receive the Quarterly. 

3. To continue organizing chapters of the Junior Historians 
throughout the state, and to begin the publication of the Junior 
Historian in which the writings of these young people may 
appear. 

4. To begin next June the Texas State Historical Tours. We 
hope to send groups of high school boys and girls on tours of 
the historic places in Texas. We believe that young people who 
make these tours will thus gain a knowledge of this state which 


bya 
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they can obtain in no other way, and that the experience will 
give them an abiding interest in Texas, its industries, its busi- 
ness prospects, its romance and history. 

5. To create a Foundation in Texas History by raising a 
fund of $50,000 for publication. The first task of this Founda- 
tion will be to prepare and publish a general reference work, 
The Handbook of Texas. Such a work will require the codpera- 
tion of every scholar who has special knowledge of any phase 
of Texas history. It would contribute enormously to the knowl- 
edge of the state. 

Whether the Association can achieve its purposes depends 
partly on the work of the staff, but finally it depends on the 
interest and support of members and friends throughout the 
state. 


A frequent criticism offered against textbooks is that they 
are uninteresting. E. C. Barksdale’s The Art and Science of 
Speech, published by the Naylor Company, is one of the excep- 
tions. Had the author not given it the subtitle, ““A Textbook 
for Student and Coach,” the reader would think he wrote it 
for people who really wanted to go out and make speeches. I 
once read a book on dry farming which convinced me that 
I could go out and raise crops in a drought. Not only did it 
make me believe I could do it, but it made me want to try it. So 
it is with Barksdale’s book. Its dynamic quality, drive, fine 
organization, and emphasis on the important, its flashes of 
humor and vast fund of common sense will make an appeal to 
anyone who has occasion to talk in public. School children are 
not accustomed to textbooks written with such charm, and this 
one may be denied them because it does not belong to the deadly 
dull average. The Art and Science of Speech should be the com- 
panion of the dictionary on the desk of every person who talks 
for a living. 


Guests of the Hilton Hotel at Abilene are arrested by the 
painting of “The Cossacks” in the lobby. This is a copy of the 
original by Repin, which is in the government museum in 
Russia. “The Cossacks” is Repin’s most famous work. The 
copy at Abilene, according to Dr. R. N. Richardson, was done 
by Peter Plotkin, a Russian, who resided at Abilene a year or 
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more about 1930 and was for a time on the staff of Hardin- 
Simmons University. 

In the lobby of the Adolphus at Dallas is an equally powerful 
painting showing immigrants arriving in America. More pleas- 
ant by far is the forest scene in the hotel lobby at Lufkin. 
Texas hotels can well afford to exhibit good paintings and should 
give some place to Texas subjects. 

The Association recently uncovered Pratt’s “Fort at El Paso 
in 1853.” It was brought to Texas in the hope that it might 
find a place in El Paso where it really belongs. It has been 
placed temporarily in the Texas Memorial Museum. A friend 
of the Association has guaranteed that it will not go back 
to New England. 


On a high hill in Austin, J. M. West of Houston is erecting 
an office building to house the Austin Tribune. Familiarity 
with the word tribune has somewhat obscured its meaning. 
The word comes from tribunus, meaning the chief of the tribe. 
In ancient Rome the tribune was an officer chosen by the people 
to protect them from all who would abuse their rights or take 
away their liberties. 

On the cornerstone of the Tribune Building is an inscription 
written by one who is fully conscious of the theory of the 
modern newspaper as a tribune. The author of this inscription 
deserves to have his name recorded, if not in the stone then here 
in the Quarterly. His name is Edmunds Travis, for a time editor 
of the Austin Tribune. Who knows but that his tribute to a free 
press may not outlast the stone on which it is engraved? 


A Free Press is the Protagonist and Preserver of 
all Rights, the Foe and Destroyer of all Tyrannies. It 
insures every Good Cause a Hearing and every False 
Doctrine a challenge. It is the servant of Religion, 
Philosophy, Science and Art, the agent of Truth, Jus- 
tice and Civilization. Possessing it, no people can be 
held in Intellectual or Political Bondage; without it, 
none can be secure against any form of Enslavement. 


The influence of Texas on the nation, its institutions and 
customs, becomes apparent with the increase of historical knowl- 
edge. We know that Texas gave the nation the cowboy, that 
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Jack Hays and Samuel H. Walker showed the world how to 
use the revolver, and that Gail Borden invented condensed milk. 
Ernest Elwood Stanford, in his book, Economic Plants, (pp. 
199-200) tells us that events closely related to Texas made this 
nation the chewing gum champion of the world. Stanford says 
that chicle ‘“‘seems to have been chewed by the Aztecs” but was 
little known outside of Mexico. He states that when Santa 
Anna was overthrown, he sought refuge on Staten Island and 
somewhat ameliorated his exile by chewing chicle. His exercise 
was observed by an inventive Jerseyman who undertook to 
convert chicle into rubber, failed, and became the first chewing 
gum manufacturer. Internal evidence indicates that something 
is wrong with Stanford’s story. W. C. Binkley suggests that 
it may have been Juarez and not Santa Anna who founded the 
habit. If that be true, Texas can take no credit. 


Mrs. Florence J. Scott of Rio Grande City is a granddaughter 
of David Johnson, governor of South Carolina, 1846-1847. The 
governor’s daughter, Penelope, married the younger John A. 
Wharton and came to Brazoria to live. His son, Ben Herndon, 
joined the army of the Republic of Texas in 1836 and was 
aide-de-camp to General Albert Sidney Johnston. He met his 
death in 1839 while returning from Camargo where he had 
been sent to warn the Texans against participation in the 
attempt to organize the Republic of the Rio Grande. Mrs. 
Scott’s history of the Johnson family was published in the 
South Carolina Historical Journal. It contains letters to or 
from John and Penelope Wharton. 


W. G. Sharp, President of the Commercial State Bank of 
San Augustine, has a remarkable private collection of manu- 
scripts and papers. Among them, according to an article by 
Robert M. Hayes in the Dallas News of April 14, are the diary 
of Thomas S. McFarland, who laid out the city of San Augus- 
tine, bills of sale for slaves, a challenge to a duel and a tax 
receipt of $1.14 on a tract of more than two thousand acres of 
land in what is now Hays County. All students are familiar 
with the letter which Travis wrote from the Alamo. He is 
supposed to have sent out three copies, one of which is in the 
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State Archives. Mr. Sharp has a copy, supposed to be one of 
the three, which was found in the papers of Jacob Garrett. 


Mrs. John V. Hughes of Tyler writes that Mrs. J. D. Wool- 
worth of 243 Columbia Ave., Shreveport, La., has the diaries 
of her grandfather, the Rev. Littleton Fowler. Copies of these 
diaries should be secured for the University Archives. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas E. Baker of Nacogdoches own an 
ancient sugar kettle (pronounced kittle) of monster propor- 
tions. It was brought to Texas in 1850 by W. D. Jackson and 
three yoke of steers. It has had many uses, first to make syrup 
on the Jackson farm, next as a cistern, and later as a com- 
munity washpot. One summer Mr. Baker rented the Jackson 
farm to a showman who filled it half full of river bottom snakes. 
When the American Legion met in Nacogdoches in 1936 enough 
mulligan stew was made in the “kittle’ at one time to feed 
4,000 men. The kettle is shaped like an old-fashioned washpot, 
weighs 2,000 pounds, holds 500 gallons, and measures six feet 
and eight inches across the top. Since the Quarterly must 
sustain its reputation for veracity, it is necessary to add that 
the “kittle’ may be seen, by permission, at the rear of the 
Baker home, 1013 North Street, Nacogdoches. 


Paul Weaver of Houston writes: “I was much grieved to 
see a several-page discussion by you in the Quarterly com- 
menting upon the history of oil in Texas, and lamenting that 
there is inadequate literature on the subject. The statements 
are surprising, considering that after many years’ research, 
Mr. C. A. Warner published his accurate and well documented 
book, Oil in Texas Since 1543 (Gulf Publishing Company)... . 
You will undoubtedly also be interested in a valuable study of 
a special part of Texas entitled Some Ran Hot by Ruel Mc- 
Daniel of Dallas which describes the history of the East Texas 
oil field.” Mr. Warnez’s book is reviewed in this issue of the 
Quarterly. In the opinion of the historian, the literature on a 
subject as important as cil will be inadequate for a long time 
to come. 
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After David Crockett’s death, his widow was given an allot- 
ment of land in Hood County. She was buried in the old Acton 
Cemetery near Granbury. T. R. Havins picked up the delightful 
story that tourists are buying rails from the vicinity as relics 
of David’s industry and handiwork! When it comes to relics 
supply will always overtake demand. I met a Scotsman who 
lived near the humble cottage where Robert Burns once resided. 
He related that when the cottage was undergoing repairs, he 
gave the contractor, who guarded every piece of timber care- 
fully, a shilling with which to buy a drink. While the con- 
tractor was in the “pub,” the Scot removed several pieces of 
timber and hid them in a barn. He later sold pieces of Burns’ 
home as relics to American tourists. Tourists have chippped 
away two or three monuments erected over Sam Bass’ grave 
at Round Rock. When the Santa Rita derrick on which the 
University’s first oil well was drilled was removed from Reagan 
County to the campus at Austin, two kegs of nails and all the 
scrap timber were sent along to anticipate the demand for 
relics. The derrick will be erected on the mall (a word new 
to Texas) near the engineering buildings, and surrounded by 
a tourist-proof fence. It was through the activities of members 
of the Association that the University regents were induced to 
remove this derrick to the campus. The officials of the Big Lake 
Oil Company codperated by defraying practically all the ex- 
pense of dismantling, and will eventually re-erect the derrick 
in Austin. Wooden derricks have become almost a thing of 


the past. 


The Texas State Medical Journal, May, 1940, contains a 
delightful article by Dr. P. I. Nixon of San Antonio, entitled 
“A Pioneer Texas Emasculator: A Chapter from the Life of 
Dr. Gideon Lincecum.” This physician, who first came to Texas 
in 1835, is better known as a naturalist than as a medical 
doctor. We need not be surprised at this when we learn that 
he studied medicine under a Choctaw Indian. He combined 
the Indian plant lore with his knowledge of medicine. Dr. Lin- 
cecum was probably the first proponent of sterilization in Texas, 
and the plan he suggested he called the “Texas plan” or “Texas 
remedy.” He wanted to apply it to criminals, insane, corrupt 
politicians and to some members of his own profession. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Walter G. Stuck, 1426 Nix Bldg., San Antonio, 
are interested in information about Sterling C. Robertson. Dr. 
Stuck writes that they are acquainted with material in the 
archives and libraries, but desire to locate letters and papers 
still in private hands. 


Melissa A. Castle is the editor and publisher of Know Your 
State—Texas with the subtitle The Little Texian. The maga- 
zine is done from typed sheets by multilith and is quaintly 
illustrated. The office is 4703 Junius Street, Dallas. In the 
May issue is a report from Evelyn Hawkins on the Junior 
Historians of Forest Avenue High School, Dallas. 


Miss Rosalind Langston of Henderson has written the biogra- 
phy of R. T. Milner, who for many years edited the Henderson 
Times. He was elected to the Legislature in 1887 and served 
six years. The files of Col. Milner’s paper have not been pre- 
served, but his wife kept a scrapbrook in which she placed 
many of his published letters and editorial comments. During 
his legislative career he kept in touch with his constituents 
through letters to the paper. Not only did he give the people 
an account of legislative action, but he described the interesting 
people he saw around the capitol. His account of Big Foot 
Wallace in old age throws new light on this romantic character. 
The undated clipping on Wallace bears the title, “Big Foot 
Wallace—Who He Is and How He Came by That Name.” 


As I write this letter “Big Foot Wallace,” of Texas 
fame, sits in front of me, just to the right of the 
Speaker’s stand. From what I had heard and read of 
him quite a different specimen, indeed, had been 
formed in my mind. I expected to see in the person 
of “Big Foot Wallace” a large, uncouth ruffian—over 
six feet high, with a number twelve foot and a savage 
appearance generally. But the picture which I had 
drawn of this grand old man was far from correct. 
He is of medium size, not quite six feet high, wears a 
number 8 shoe, and his face beams with the innocence 
of expression, honesty of purpose, delicacy of thought 
and geniality of soul that would challenge the admira- 
tion of all men who admire exalted character in old 
age. His head is frosty with seventy-two winters, and 
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his noble brow bears the stamp of toil and care. He 
is [word missing through a crease in the paper]— 
black frock and vest, gray pantaloons, a snowy-white 
shirt is exposed above the lappel of his vest and a 
turn-down collar, fresh from the laundry, encircles his 
neck while a plain scarff neatly and properly adjusted, 
completes his wardrobe. He is a Virginian, having left 
the “Old Dominion” 52 years ago to risk his fortune 
amid the social turmoils and political upheavals of a 
New Republic. He has been with Texas through all of 
her meandering changes—in war as well as in peace. 
He was one of the Mier prisoners, and drew the white 
bean that saved his life. He dug the first well that 
was ever dug in the city of Austin, and he says it 
affords the best water today of any other well in town. 
He told me out of his own mouth how he came by the 
sobriquet of “Big Foot Wallace,” and it was as fol- 
lows: he and an Irishman named Fox were living on 
Shoal creek, in this city. Near their abode lived a 
man named Gravis, who had in his family a very fine- 
looking girl named Moriah. A _ large-footed Indian 
living in the community called on Moriah one night, 
and his large moccasin tracks were seen next morning 
leading in the direction of where Wallace and Fox 
lived. Gravis jocularly charged Wallace with the crime 
of making the tracks. Of course Wallace pleaded not 
guilty, but Fox, the Irishman, would insist on perpe- 
trating the joke, and finally remarked: ‘Weall, Wal- 
lace, it looks a leetle suspacious, to say the leasht of 
it, and from now on I will call ye ‘Big Foot Wallace’!” 
He was never married. His reason for having spent his 
life in loneliness and solitude is the same old sad story— 
loved and lost; and now, old and feeble as he is, with 
a tremulous voice and emotions that excite pity, the 
old man relates the story of his first and last love. 


And here from Mrs. Milner’s scrapbook is a Henderson 
Times clipping dated May 5, 1888. It is a graphic picture of 
three distinguished Texans, Governor L. S. Ross, Attorney 
General James Stephen Hogg and State Treasurer F. R. Lubbock. 


Almost any evening can be seen the governor of the 
greatest State in the Union, sitting out of doors, in 
front of the temporary Capitol, surrounded by Dick, 
Tom and Harry, discussing the current events, or in- 
dulging in anecdotes, or in other words, passing the 
time like any other crowd of respectable men. Ross is 
a pure specimen of democracy. In dress, manner and 
act he is plain, yet entirely free from any semblance 
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of demagoguery. The Attorney-General hangs his coat 
upon a peg, places his huge corporeal avoirdupois in 
a big chair and works like a Trojan, and all violators 
of the law, whether they be railroad magnates or 
cattle kings, know that he means business. The antique 
Lubbock, the watch-dog of the State’s treasury, has 
informed the legislature that he neither wants carpets 
or spittoons in the room set apart for his department 
in the new Capitol. He is the proudest man in the 
State of the surplus and seems to care for it as affec- 
tionately as the fond mother cherishes her first babe. 
The old man is as active as a ten-year old boy, and 
would doubtless be offended at any insinuation that 
he is not young. 


Another undated clipping, entitled ““More from the Capitol,” 
gives a picture of Oran M. Roberts. 


Only a few steps from my room there is an humble 
little cottage, with a stack chimney. It is what we term 
in East Texas a box cabin. And in that little house there 
lives, solitary and alone, a man whose name is a house- 
hold word all over Texas. A man who is nearer and 
dearer to the people of this State than any other man 
in it. His name is Oran M. Roberts. I meet him often, 
and have a standing invitation to visit him any eve- 
ning that I may wish, to use his own language, [to] 
“hear an old man talk.” No one can realize how plain, 
democratic, and unsophisticated this old man is until 
he meets him. The humblest individual in the world 
can approach him and feel at ease in his presence. 
He wears a slouch hat, carries a plain old-fashioned 
“walk— [the rest of the clipping is missing]. 


The following passage is one of the most graphic pictures I 
have seen of pioneer life in East Texas. It not only presents 
the problems confronting the pioneer, but it tells how he solved 
them. Those who believe that the closing of the frontiers is 
not an important factor in present world trouble may well 
consider this passage. 


My first recollection of this country was during the 
Civil War. Deep and lasting were the impressions 
then formed of the stirring events, and shifting 
scenes, the occupations of the people, the dependence 
of a country cut off from every avenue of commerce, 
and the heavy responsibilities laid upon the old men, 
women and children, and the proper use and man- 
agement of the negroes. The country was new, the 
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farms were still “new grounds” and fertile, the virgin 
soil not yet deprived of its original plant food. Just 
how to make food, clothing, shoes, hats, plows, wagons, 
and all the articles necessary to support all the people 
was the grim problem that confronted society. 

But the problem was solved. For meat the forests 
abounded in cattle and hogs. Sheep furnished wool 
which was carded and woven by hand and made into 
winter clothing. Hides were tanned and made into 
shoes. Cotton was easily produced and the cards and 
spinning wheels were present in every home to con- 
vert it into fabrics. Iron rocks were converted into 
plows; oak, hickory, ash, and other timber supplied 
every need for which wood is used. Corn, wheat, po- 
tatoes and all manner of vegetables were produced in 
astonishing abundance. Wild bees stored away an end- 
less supply of honey in the hollow trees of the forests, 
which they divided with every axman in the land. 
Domestic animals thrived on the range most of the 
time and multiplied rapidly. To condense into the 
fewest possible words what could be lengthened into 
a long and interesting story, there never existed a 
country that abounded so lavishly in the necessities 
of life as did this East Texas country during the war. 


In addition to editing the Henderson Times, and serving in 
the legislature, Col. Milner was the first commissioner of agri- 
culture and later became president of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. While Milner was commissioner of agri- 
culture, E. W. Winkler, now the great Texas bibliographer, 
served as his chief clerk. In some manner Miss Langston made 
the important discovery that Mr. Winkler kept a diary, and 
she quotes from it an account of the great difficulties connected 
with the setting up of this department af government. If Mr. 
Winkler has kept a diary through all the years he has lived in 
Austin, it will be something for future historians to fight over 
and for this Association to publish. 

Miss Langston’s Life of Col. R. T. Milner should be pub- 
lished through the codperation of the Henderson Chamber of 
Commerce and this Association. I would not say that Col. 
Milner is Rusk County’s most distinguished citizen, but I will 
say that that county has never produced a man of more pene- 
trating intelligence. His integrity and character show through 
his writing and in his work, both of which were devoted wholly 
to the public service. This Association recognizes his great 
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merit as an example, not only for the citizens of Rusk, but for 
all Texans. What does the Chamber of Commerce have to say 
about assisting in making this charming biography of its great 
citizen available in order that the memory of a real man may 
not perish? There could be no better bulwark for democracy 
than the example of such men as Col. R. T. Milner, and if 
service organizations wish to preserve democracy they could 
well afford to pay some attention to those who proved they 
understood democracy by practicing it among them as a living 
example. 

In recent years college boys have clubbed together in co- 
dperative houses to cut down the expense incident to getting 
an education. Somehow they have been made to believe that 
they are pioneering, but we find that Bob Milner lived in a 
codperative house and attended school long before any of the 
publicly supported educational institutions were established. 
Here is Colonel Bob’s account of this early experiment: 


An idea struck us: we had plenty of grub of our 
own, or our parents had, and we would cook for our- 
selves, but there was still one thing lacking—a house 
to stay in—but this difficulty was finally overcome by 
a kind-hearted old gentleman, who tendered us the use 
of one of his tenant cabins—a splendid house about a 
half-mile from the schoolhouse, but it had been occu- 
pied by the colored brethren, who had somewhat neg- 
lected one essential to comfort and health. So we went 
to work scouring the floor, walls, ceiling, and every- 
thing else, and fixing up generally, and in one day we 
had everything in style, and there were three of the 
happiest boys domiciled in that negro cabin that ever 
inhabited this country. Forti et fideli ni difficile. 
“Nothing is difficult to the brave and faithful,” so we 
were determined to make every honest effort to better 
our condition. We paid no attention to the sneers of 
the scornful nor to the croaks of the croakers, but 
went to school until the term was out, doing our own 
cooking and frequently would walk home Friday eve- 
nings, six miles, after school was dismissed. 


The Texas State Highway Department has issued an at- 
tractive illustrated pamphlet, The History of the Texas High- 
way Department. Unfortunately it is without title page, date, 
or authorship. Failure to give the author’s name may be due to 
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the fact that the booklet was done co-operatively ; it may be due 
to political considerations, to a desire to hide the individual in 
the impersonality of the institution. An institution such as the 
Texas Highway Department can afford to assume that it is 
bigger and more important than any individual in it. There- 
fore it could afford to be generous and give full credit to those 
who write in its behalf. 

We learn that the present Texas State Highway Department 
was created on April 4, 1917, that it maintains 22,567 miles of 
road, and that it is operated on a pay-as-you-go-basis. There 
is a conspicuous absence of valuable information which would 
interest any historian. The annual income and expenditures 
are not given. There is not throughout the name of a single 
person, yet the great achievements of this young organization 
have come through the vision and integrity of the chief engi- 
neers and their assistants. They, like the writers, deserve 
credit. One book has come out of the Highway Department 
which is having great influence on American road building and 
landscaping. It is American Highways and Roadsides by Jac. L. 
Gubbels. A reading of this book will reveal to the motorist the 
thought and care which men have put into the development of 
Texas highways. It is no secret that Texas leads the nation 
in the scientific construction of roads. 


A member of the Association recently was awarded his final 
degree and secured a position in a distant university. He asked 
his employer for general advice and instruction as to what 
was expected in addition to teaching duties. His correspondent 
replied that his advice would be the same he would give to 
any young man starting out in the profession. “Nothing,” he 
said, “is more important to young men than to accustom them- 
selves to shed printer’s ink as much and as soon as possible. 
This is looked upon with particular favor by . . . colleagues 
and administrators.” 

Without doubt the shedding of printer’s ink often brings a 
new coat, but the pressure on young scholars to produce quickly 
and often results in immature writing. There is something 
pathetic in the fervid activity of “scholars” who grind out on 
a time basis puny monographs which they send as reprints to 
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people whose good opinion they crave. A good book is one 
seasoned with long and mature thinking. 


On June 28 the Albany Chamber of Commerce presented the 
third Fort Griffin Fandangle, commemorating the fame of Fort 
Griffin, which is being restored in form if not in spirit. W. R. 
Hogan writes of this celebration: “It is apparent that this 
annual historical show represents a fine community effort which 
has both entertainment and instructional values.” An excellent 
account of the Fandangle is contained in a letter written by 
Miss Ollie E. Clarke of Albany to W. R. Hogan. Miss Clarke 
wrote: 

We have recently presented the third . . . annual 
production of . . . the Fort Griffin Fandangle. Robert 
Nail, playwright and dramatic director, native son 
of Albany, Princeton University alumnus, writes the 
script and directs the entire production. The whole 
theme is based on the history of Fort Griffin and 
Shackelford County. . . . This year the story was 
based on actual events of the old town of Fort Griffin 
in the wild and woolly days of the ’70’s. Actual people 


who lived there at that time were the characters in 
the Fandangle. 


Miss Clarke explains that the names of actual characters 
were used and that many parts were played either by the 
original actors or by their descendants. 

It is a good sign, this Fort Griffin Fandangle, where the 
people of the community keep alive by annual celebration the 
memories of the past. It is a good sign that the native son, 
Robert Nail, returns from the greatest dramatic school in 
America to write and direct the drama of his own community. 


The Fort Griffin Echo began publication on January 4, 1879. 
As a part of the Fandangle a reprint of the Echo was issued, 
whether by the Shackelford County Leader or by the chamber 
of commerce is not clear. The reprint is not an exact repro- 
duction, but includes news from later issues, and a program 
of the Fandangle. There is much of human interest in this 
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paper. The editor of the Echo, G. W. Robinson, devoted the 
first two columns of the front page to advertisements. We learn 
that the mails went daily, except Sunday, that the Fort Griffin 
Masonic Lodge No. 489 met Saturday night “on or before the full 
moon,” that the M. E. Church, South, held services on “the 1st 
Sabbath in each month,” that the Fort Griffin and Fort Concho 
Stage and Express left Fort Griffin on Monday, arrived at Fort 
Concho on Wednesday and was back in Fort Griffin Friday aft- 
ernoon, that Prof. J. R. Lewis had opened a school which 
charged a monthly tuition of two dollars for primary and 
intermediate pupils and twice the amount for “collegiate” in- 
struction. 

The leading article is an account of the murder of B. Marks, 
known as Cheap John. The lead on the article would hardly be 
approved by modérn journalism. 


HIS LIGHT PUT OUT BY A BULLET 
Death of Cheap John 


This is followed by the story of an attempted mail robbery 
on Ioni Creek in Palo Pinto County. Two men stopped the 
stage, but when an agent opened fire the would-be robbers 
“lit out for tall timber.” 

‘There is a detailed report of herds of cattle passing through 
Fort Griffin on their way to northern markets. Thirty-seven 
owners with forty-six herds are listed. The total amounted 
to 98,510. head. The largest herd, 3,300 head, was owned by 


J. E. Ellison. 


‘The following “items” from the Echo tell something of the 
Texas frontier: 





We hear horse thieves made a raid on Captain Jim 
Reed’s ranch the first of this week and cleaned him 


‘ out of cow ponies. 





A lamp burning in the lobby of the post office would 
be a great help to the citizens visiting that place after 


dark. 
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Fine cured buffalo meat at Hamburg’s. 





The pigeon-hole table at Gus Huber’s saloon hardly 
has time to cocl off between games. (Query: What 
is this game? Ed.) 





Fort Griffin has more dogs to the square inch than 
Jacksboro has fleas. 


Too much promiscous shooting in town during the 
past week. Some of these shootists will be called on 
to pay a visit to Judge Steele if they continue their 
practice within the town. 


Whose paper is this you are reading, your own or 
one you borrowed? 


DIED 


Wednesday, June 25th, at 1:30 p. m., Tillie, eldest 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Cupp, age, four years. 

Tillie was in.good health at breakfast time and soon 
after was taken with a congestive chill and spasms, 
which baffled the best medical skill and she crossed 
the dark river and is now numbered, let us hope, with 
the redeemed. 


Dr. P. L. Shelton, familiarly known as “Old Pills,” 
physics the boys without mercy and dispenses medi- 
cines to the general satisfaction of all the indisposed. 


Spring fight opened on the 24 ult., but no bones 
broken. 





Covered wagons, like stately ships, heave in sight 
with all sails set. 
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We noticed Caleb Cupp one day this week amusing 
himself by holding two Thomas cats up by the tails, 
while the cats amused themselves by picking fur from 
each other. 





“Nary” a loafer in Fort Griffin. 


Texans are going to be deeply interested in Boyce House’s 
book, Oil Boom, to be issued by the Caxton Press. The author 
holds with good reason that real oil booms are among the 
things of the past. Law, custom, and economy combine to 
prevent a repetition of such scenes as occurred at Spindletop, 
Ranger, Desdemona, Burkburnett, Mexia, and Smackover. The 
search for oil has become orderly, and its discovery no longer 
produces either the excitement or lawlessness that obtained a 
few years ago. 

Boyce House began gathering material on boom towns when 
he was a newspaper reporter in Ranger. His observations and 
experiences there were set forth in a small volume, Were You 
in Ranger? The author has in his writing about Texas oil 
towns left to others law and statistics; he has concentrated on 
the human side, the people, and the strange things they do 
when delirious with the oil fever. Since most Texans have 
in their time run some oil temperature, they should find much 
to interest them in Oil Boom. A part of the book appeared 
serially in the Saturday Evening Post, and a portion of the 
chapter on Spindletop was presented at the Houston meeting 
of the Association in 1939. 


How many towns in Texas got their names from reverse 
spelling? Reklaw in Cherokee County comes from Walker. 
Five miles away in Nacogdoches is Sacul, which is the reverse 
of Lucas. Mahdeen, a hair tonic, sold as far away as London, 
is manufactured in Nacogdoches and is the reverse of Needham, 
the man who originated the formula. Under the head of his- 
torical misinformation is the story, told me by an early teacher, 
that the word tobacco was derived from the reverse spelling of 
O. C. Cabot. The actual origin of the word is very uncertain. 
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William Atherton DuPuy, 2707 Adams Hill Road, Washing- 
ton, D. C., writes: “I got myself into a sort of a jam by arguing 
with a magazine publisher that “Talent comes from Texas.” 
Half the glamour girls of Hollywood, I pointed out, are from 
that state. Texans keep bobbing up everywhere. So he chal- 
lenged me to build an article on that theme. 

“I can get the theatrical people, the athletes, etc., but I am 
wondering if I can make good on intellectuals, scientists, in- 
ventors, that sort of thing. Would you be so good as to jot 
down a list of such that come to your mind? 

“T think I should indulge in a bit of dissertation on the racial 
stocks that go to make up the folk of Texas. Basically, as I 
understand it, they came mostly from other southern states 
and were fundamentally old English-Scotch-Irish stock. There 
was a degree of selection, I suppose, in sending the enterprising 
spirits west. I wonder if there was anything in this that 
tended to make the modern Texan a better man than the 
fellow who stayed at home. 

“Has anybody . . . made a study of the racial origins of 
the people of Texas? Do you know of anything in print that 
would give me a line on this theme?” 

Members of the Association are urged to write Mr. DuPuy 
and supply him with information about Texas folk. If he went 
too far out on a limb for us, it is now up to us to throw him 
a rope on which to slide down to earth again. 





AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The forty-fourth annual meeting of the Association was held 
in Austin on April 26-27. At the same time the first annual 
meeting of the Junior Historians was also held. The program 
for both organizations appears below. 

The second annual book auction was a real success, attended 
by book lovers from all parts of the state. The gross proceeds 
amounted to about $900. Since practically all books were con- 
tributed, the Association realized more than $800 net. The 
auction promises to be one of the most attractive features. Its 
effect in stimulating book collecting is sure to have a beneficial 
effect on the demand for books about Texas. The Association 
is indebted to all those who contributed to the success of the 
auction, either by gift or purchase. A list of the donors fol- 
lows. If the name of any donor is omitted, he is requested 
to communicate with the secretary. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE SECOND ANNUAL Book AUCTION 


Miss Winnie Allen Dr. Charles W. Hackett 





Mrs. Ruth Averitte 
Dr. Eugene C. Barker 
Dr. R. L. Biesele 

Mr. E. L. Blair 

Mr. R. B. Blake 

Mr. Vernon Blake 
Mr. Frank Caldwell 
Dr. Bailey Carroll 
Miss Melissa Castle 
Mr. J. M. Caviness 
Judge R. C. Crane 
Col. M. L. Crimmins 
Mr. Harbert Davenport 
Mr. Dudley Dobie 
Miss Frances Donecker 
Mr. J. C. Dykes 

Mr. Claude Elliott 
Mr. Chris Emmett 
Mr. Dan Ferguson 
Rev. Paul J. Foik 

Mr. Lewis Gannett 
Dr. Samuel E. Gideon 
Mrs. Sallie Glasscock 
Mr. Frank Glenn 

Dr. James K. Greer 
Mr. Jac. L. Gubbels 


Mrs. Perle Perkins Harper 
Mr. George Hill 

Mr. W. R. Hogan 

Mr. Paul Horgan 

Mr. Boyce House 

Mr. A. J. Houston 

Mr. J. Marvin Hunter 
Miss Mary Kate Hunter 


Mrs. Carrie Franklin Kemp 
Mr. L. W. Kemp 

Mr. Edward L. Lyman 
Mr. Stanley Marcus 
Mayor Maury Maverick 
Mr. Tom L. McCullough 
Dr. E. T. Miller 

Mr. W. L. Moore 

Dr. P. I. Nixon 

Mr. Jno. Owens 

Mrs. Hallie Bryan Perry 
Mr. R. K. Phillips 

Mr. W. A. Philpott, Jr. 
Mrs. R. F. Pray 

Mr. Harold Rein 

Dr. Rupert N. Richardson 
Dr. Carl M. Rosenquist 
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Mr. A. L. Schmalzried Dr. W. P. Webb 
Rev. Joseph Schmitz Mr. H. C. Weiss 
Mr. H. M. Sender Mr. J. R. Williams 
' Mr. Ray Wood 
Dean T. U. Taylor Mr. John H. Wright 
Mr. Earl Vandale Judge Ralph Yarborough 
PROGRAM 


Forty-fourth Annual Meeting 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
FRIDAY, APRIL 26 
Pink Room—Driskill Hotel 


9:30 A. M. 
Harbert Davenport, Presiding 
The Knights of the Golden Circle............. C. A. Bridges 
ey Se I 8565 he Sin ESOS Kae sews Jack L. Hart 
wemas tn Che World WAP... 2... cee cecceses Ralph W. Steen 


Book LOVER’s LUNCHEON 
Pink Room—Driskill Hotel 


12:30 P. M. 
W. E. Wrather, Presiding 
TO PHIM ALE Th TOE, oo nc eiceccses H. Stanley Marcus 
Main Ball Room—Union Building 
2:15 P. M. 
Judge J. D. Williamson, Presiding 
ee: We I sh 556A Reeds ees saves J. W. Williams 
The Texas Frontier Moves to the Llano......... R. L. Biesele 


Beginning of Rampant Individualism in Texas..Wm. R. Hogan 
Display of Books to be Auctioned—Main Ball Room 


DINNER 
Main Ball Room—Union Building 
6:30 P. M. 
Harbert Davenport, Presiding 
Invocation 
Dinner 


Old Texas Music 
Longhorn Band: Col. George E. Hurt, Director 
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Address: The Lost Journals of a Southwestern 
ee ee Ree ay eyed Re ewe Paul Horgan 


Auction of Texana 
Book Lovers’ Award 


SATURDAY, APRIL 27 
Pink Room—Driskill Hotel 
9:30 A. M. 

P. I. Nixon, Presiding 


The Work of the Texas Historical Records Survey...... 
i Cae La bee wy Sake 6 6'6e 6% John W. B. Foringer 


Thurber: Texas Ghost Coal Town............ Mary J. Gentry 


Santa Rita, the University Discovery Oil Well......... 
Martin W. Schwettmann 


LUNCHEON 
Main Ball Room—Union Building 
12:30 P. M. 
Herbert Gambrell, Presiding 
Junior Historian Award 


The Work of the Association................... W. P. Webb 
Garrison Hall 1 
2:30 P. M. 
Earle Vandale, Presiding 
Fashions of the Republic of Texas................ Mary Reid 
Sam Houston and Secession............. Charles W. Ramsdell 


BUSINESS SESSION 
HISTORIC HOUSES SECTION 


Physics Building 201 


2:00 P. M. 
E. L. DeGolyer, Presiding 
Texas Indigenous Architecture............ David R. Williams 
ee SE TPN, oo onc cd cccsccevecss Samuel E. Gideon 


Short reports from O’Neill Ford, Marvin Eikenroht, Bartlett 
Cocke, Julia Estill, Ruth Lawler, Caroline Ramsey, B. P. 


Briscoe. 
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The First Annual Meeting of 
THE JUNIOR HISTORIANS 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


SATURDAY, APRIL 27 


Private Dining Room—Driskill Hotel 
9:30 A. M. 
Ruby Mixon, Presiding 


Report of Chapter Activities 
Chapter 1, Forest Avenue High School, Dallas 
Murial Silberman, President 
Miss Dorothy Gerlach, Sponsor 
Chapter 2, Brenham High School, Brenham 
Ruth James, President 
Miss Maxine Sevedge, Sponsor 
Chapter 3, Rankin High School, Rankin 
Jo Kathryn Schmidt, President 
Mr. Lowell Ryan, Sponsor 
Chapter 4, Goliad High School, Goliad 
Curtis Ryan, President 
Mr. J. B. Hayes, Sponsor 
Chapter 5, Ozona High School, Ozona 
Billie Jo West, President 
Mr. C. S. Denham, Sponsor 
Chapter 6, Wichita Falls High School, Wichita Falls 
Rudolph Manz, President 
Miss Llerena Friend, Sponsor 
Chapter 7, Paschal High School, Fort Worth 
Bobby Schmutts, President 
Miss Ruby Mixon, Sponsor 
Chapter 8, Borger High School, Borger 
Ginger Guffey, President 
Mrs. Olen Henderson, Sponsor 
Chapter 9, Sugar Land High School, Sugar Land 
Max Schuman, President 
Mr. L. L. Dinkins, Sponsor 
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Chapters in the Process of Organization: 
San Marcos Academy, San Marcos 
Saint Jo High School, Saint Jo 
Moody High School, Moody 
Beaumont High School, Beaumont 


Sponsors’ Conference and Round Table 
LUNCHEON 
Main Ball Room—Union Building 
12:30 P. M. 
Junior Historian Award 
HISTORICAL TOUR OF AUSTIN 
2:30-5:00 P. M. 


Conducted by C. D. Richards and W. Turrentine Jackson 
Governor’s Mansion—State Library—University Library and 
Texas Collection—University Museum—O. Henry Home—Old 
State Land Office—State Cemetery—French Embassy—Elisabet 
Ney Studio 





Busses picked up the Junior Historians and their guests at 
the Fountain (University Avenue and 21st Street), at 2:30 p. m. 











JUNIOR HISTORIANS 


During the coming year an effort will be made to expand 
the Junior Historians. It is hoped that at least one hundred 
chapters will be formed before June. We are considering the 
publication of a supplement to the Quarterly, which will bear 
the title The Junior Historian. In this publication will appear 
the historical writings of the members, reports of chapter ac- 
tivities and other matters of interest. 


A plan is also under way to establish the Texas State His- 
torical Tours. If this plan matures, groups of high school 
students under the guidance of able historians will have an 
opportunity to go on a conducted tour of the historic places 
in Texas. 


Teachers and students who are interested in organizing a 
chapter of the Junior Historians or in the tours should write 
the Texas State Historical Association, University Station, 
Austin. 


The following chapters of the Junior Historians have been 
organized since the last report: 


CHAPTER 10 


Saint Jo High School 


The club was organized in March and has as its sponsor 
Miss Doris Clark. There are twenty-three charter members, 
five of whom attended the annual meeting of the Association 
in Austin. The list of officers has not yet been submitted. 


CHAPTER 11 


San Marcos Academy 


President, Barney Chaudoin 
Secretary, Helen McFerrin 
Sponsors, Webb L. Moore and Mrs. W. A. Wyatt (Dudley 
Dobie) 
[ 139 ] 
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Representatives from this new chapter attended the annual 
meeting in April. They report that they have purchased a 
Texas book for the library. They submitted motifs for an 
emblem. 


CHAPTER 12 


Noah Tevis Chapter, Beaumont High School 


President, Betty Jean McChesney 
Secretary, Jean Justice 
Sponsors, Mrs. Mary Whitaker and Mr. Dean Tevis 


Mrs. Whitaker and representatives attended the spring meet- 
ing. They submitted skeches of designs for an emblem. 


CHAPTER 13 
Moody High School 


President, Milton Beerwinkle 

Secretary, Violet Jackson 

Sponsors, Mrs. Andrew J. Mahaffey and Miss Rob McCauley 

This organization received its charter on April 10. It has 
drawn up its own constitution. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


Our Catholic Heritage in Texas, 1519-1936. Prepared under 
the auspices of the Knights of Columbus of Texas. Paul 
J. Foik, C.S.C., Ph. D., Editor. Volume IV, The Passing 
of the Missions, 1762-1782, by Carlos E. Castafeda. 
Austin, Texas: The Von Boeckmann-Jones Co., 1939. Pp. 409. 
Illustrations and maps. Price $5. 

In this volume Dr. Castafieda carries the history of the mis- 
sions and of Spain in Texas to the eve of the secularization of 
the missions. The essentials of the twenty years covered in 
this volume have already been presented by Professor Bolton 
and by some of his students. Bolton’s studies were published 
in THE QUARTERLY some thirty years ago, and were recast in 
his Texas in the Middle Eighteenth Century (1915). 

In view of the rather adequate previous coverage of the 
period, Professor Castafieda might have served the interest of 
the general reader better by condensing and summarizing 
Bolton’s work, and thereby gaining space for another twenty 
years in this volume. This is not to say that he has not supple- 
mented Bolton’s sources by new materials. He has done that, 
but, in the end, it must be confessed that, for the most part, 
the additions are not significant. From the point of view of a 
memorial to the Catholic church, however, it is wholly appro- 
priate to include within the covers of these heavy tomes all 
that is known of mission activities in Texas. When completed, 
one will have here a library containing—at least during the 
Spanish period—the history of the Catholic church in Texas 
for three hundred years. 

The chief contribution of this volume in the form of new 
knowledge is to be found in Chapters IV and V. Here the author 
describes the founding of two missions on the upper Nueces, 
and the temporary re-establishment of a mission and garrison 
on the San Saba, following the destruction of the establishments 
there in 1752. The new missions were San Lorenzo and Can- 
delario, about 100 miles south of the San Saba mission. 

The most interesting part of the book, and the only part 
over which the intelligent casual reader will linger, is Chapter I. 
Here, in 45 pages, the author describes the condition of the 


[141] 
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province of Texas in 1762. The source of the description is a 
comprehensive report prepared by order of the Commissary 
General of Missions. It is to be found in the Archivo General 
of Mexico and in transcripts at The University of Texas. 
Through it one learns the equipment of the various missions 
in tools, buildings, land, livestock, and improvements; as well 
as the achievements of the missions in baptising, burying, 
marrying, and partially civilizing the Indians who came under 
the ministrations of the missionaries over a period of 40 years. 

The Mission San Antonio de Valero, the Alamo, had four 
rooms for weaving the cotton and wool raised by the mission. 
The crops of the mission were corn, beans, chile, cotton, and 
some garden vegetables. There were forty yokes of oxen, thirty 
plows, the necessary ploughshares and harrows, twelve carts, 
fifty axes, forty hoes, twenty-two bars, twenty-five scythes. 
For carpentry, there were planes, saws, vises, hammers, chisels, 
files, and braces. And to sharpen the tools and shoe the stock, 
there was a blacksmith shop. The mission owned 115 saddle 
horses, 1115 head of cattle, 2300 sheep and goats, 200 mares, 
15 donkeys, and 18 mules. Other missions were equipped simi- 
larly, but not so abundantly. 

Dr. Castafieda defends the efficiency and value of the mis- 
sions against the thoughtless charge of failure. The argument 
rests primarily upon definition. One of his points tends to en- 
courage irreverent humor. For example, the priests of this 
same mission (the Alamo) in forty years “had baptized 1572 
Indians. Of these 1247 received Christian burial”—a deadly 
ratio, if the Indians only knew the statistics. A more impres- 
sive assertion of the usefulness of the missions declares: “The 
archaeologist, the anthropologist, and the serious investigator 
into origins of the numerous tribes that roamed the vast ex- 
panse of present Texas are beginning to realize how valuable 
and how thorough is the information gathered by the patient 
soldiers of Christ concerning the customs and habits, the re- 
ligion and habitat of the aboriginal races now completely de- 
parted from the land.” 

The bibliography of manuscript materials is exhaustive, par- 
ticularly when examined in connection with the bibliographies 


of previous volumes. 
EUGENE C. BARKER. 


The University of Texas. 
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The Redlander. By Sigman Byrd. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1939. Pp. 339. 


Tradition, anecdote, history, and imagination are used in 
about equal part by Sigman Byrd in his novel, The Redlander. 
Against this almost limitless background are presented two 
stories: the story of the rise to fame and fortune, in Horatio 
Alger fashion, of John David Huntsman; and the equally inter- 
esting picture of the fictitious town of Cherokee. Woven into 
these two stories is at least a mild expression of the love of a 
redlander for the redlands, the pines, and the Neches. 


John David Huntsman is a remarkable character—in many 
ways too good to be true. He is introduced as a twelve-year-old 
orphan who had lost both parents, and a hound-pup named 
Bulger, to the Nacodochi River—a trifling stream that is dan- 
gerous only in flood, but a stream which David greatly feared. 
In Cherokee he was adopted by a patriotic society, proved him- 
self to be an excellent student, and won a scholarship. From 
Cherokee he went to Austin to attend the University Law 
School, and began his academic career in somewhat unorthodox 
fashion by dashing a bucket of water onto the president. His 
victories over political and social opponents, the river, and his 
own pride make up the rest of his story. 

The story of Cherokee is more real and more interesting. The 
social life of the town is largely in the hands of the Daughters 
of the Fraternian Republic—a group who trace their ancestry 
to the men who set up and fought for the Republic of Fraternia. 
David spent many years wishing to be a Fraternian, only to 
learn that he was descended from the man branded by the 
Fraternians as the chief villain in all history. In the end he 
learns that his ancestor was the true hero of the episode, and 
that the whole Fraternian legend is based on lies and false in- 
terpretation. By this time, however, he has learned to stand 
on his own feet and face the future rather than the past. The 
evidence, won at great cost, is dropped into the river, and the 
ladies of Cherokee are undisturbed in their Fraternian dreams. 

Byrd has given an authentic and interesting picture of the 
redlands. The descriptions are good, and the language is real. 
The farm homes, the river in flood, and the Lamb of God Church 
are so authentic that even casual visitors to the Neches country 
will recognize them. Cherokee reminds one of Nacogdoches and 
neighboring towns, for “the tangled streets of Cherokee were 
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wide, the green lawns deep, the houses withdrawn behind 
yaupon hedges and walls of live oak.” 

Traditions and legends belonging to many parts of Texas 
have been given to Cherokee, but taken together they make a 
good story. The history, that is the part of it presented as his- 
tory, is usually sound. There are, however, a few errors, as in 
the question on page 282: “Did he hear what the soldier with 
the wooden leg said to the soldier with the wounded leg?” It 
is a matter of historical fact that Santa Anna acquired his 
wooden leg some years after the battle of San Jacinto. Such 
errors are of little moment, however, in a book that is in gen- 
eral rich in Texas lore. 

RALPH W. STEEN. 


Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


Jamestown and St. Mary’s. Buried Cities of Romance. By 
Henry Chandlee Forman. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1938. Pp. xvii, 355. Photo- 
graphs, sketches, maps, $4.50. 


In twenty-two chapters covering three hundred and thirty 
pages and with sixty-eight illustrations of various kinds, the 
author tells the story of Jamestown, “the oldest English settle- 
ment of an enduring nature in the New World,” and of St. 
Mary’s City, “first home of religious toleration in the Western 
Hemisphere.” Having said this, the author hastens to assert: 


“Yet viewed in their true perspective, these two 
towns, important to us now, represent only two links 
in a chain of English settlements stretching back to 
a distant past when the immense coast of the Americas 
was void of a single Englishman’s hut. We can name 
three or four links before Jamestown, but how many 
other links there were will never be known. Who can 
be sure that there were no English cabins in America 
before Columbus and Cabot? A dozen huts on a wilder- 
ness coast may not have been an event important 
enough for recorded history. History has been called 
a catalogue of the forgotten, and only a small part of 
the forgotten at that.” (Pp. 1-2.) 


The three or four links mentioned in the passage just quoted 
were St. John in Newfoundland, 1527, St. John’s Port in New- 
foundland, 1583, “Porte Ferdynando” in Virginia, 1585, and 
Elizabeth’s Island, 1602. 





- 


~~ 
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On page x of the preface the author says that his assertions 
about Jamestown and St. Mary’s “may have to be 


received with some reservation, for perhaps Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert’s St. John’s Port (1583) in Newfound- 
land is the first permanent English colony in the New 
World, and perhaps Lord Baltimore’s Province of 
Avalon (1620), also in Newfoundland, is the first 
center of religious freedom in the Western Hemisphere. 
Some day these possibilities may be known as facts.” 


The suggestion is challenging, but I believe one may safely 
disagree with the author about a permanent settlement in New- 
foundland. It seems to me, too, that it is safe to say that, since 
the author kept an open mind on the question of religious free- 
dom in Avalon, he kept an open mind on the other questions 
which his study raised. 

The story which the author here tells is based on his observa- 
tions in 1935 and 1936 as chief architect at Jamestown in the 
work done by the Jamestown Archaeological Project. The foun- 
dations and architectural fragments at Jamestown were ex- 
cavated, photographed, and measured. In this project much 
came to light of the ruins in Jamestown which struck the well- 
trained eye of the author, a distinguished graduate architect 
and lecturer in fine arts. The nearness of St. Mary’s to James- 
town caused him to dig there “with his own hand, unassisted.” 
What he found interested him, and from this angle his story 
is written. There can be no doubt that this book should be on 
the shelves of either the architectural or fine arts section of 


every good library. 
R. L. BIESELE. 


The University of Texas. 


The Constitutional History of the United States, 1826-1876. 


By Homer C. Hockett. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. xii, 405. $3.00. 


In the first volume in this series, Professor Hockett divided 
his book into three parts. In the present volume there are four 
parts, for which the titles, namely, “The Reaction Against 
Nationalism,” “The Democratization of the Federal Govern- 
ment,” “The Constitutional Aspects of the Slavery Question,” 
and “War and Reconstruction, 


” 


are well chosen. 
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{n 1798 Thomas Jefferson feared that the Supreme Court “as 
part of the federal government would side,” to quote Professor 
Hockett, “with the legislative branch of that same government 
in any dispute with the states over their respective powers.” 
The decision in McCulloch v. Maryland confirmed him and 
many others in the fear. John Taylor of Caroline took the 
Supreme Court to task in Construction Construed (1820), and 
Judge Spencer Roane of Virginia attacked Marshall’s reasoning 
in a series of articles in the Richmond Inquirer in 1821. An 
effort in Congress in the winter of 1821-22 to set up an umpire 
between the States and the Federal judiciary showed the tem- 
per of the opposition there. In the eighteen twenties the strict 
constructionists regarded the amending process as the safe 
way of making decisions. Out of the attack came nothing more, 
however, than Calhoun’s theory of nullification, but one cannot 
be too sure of that, as Professor Hockett points out. 

But the reaction against nationalism did not stop with the 
attack on the Supreme Court. Congress came in for criticism, 
South Carolina and Calhoun having the role of defenders of 
the states. This is the burden of the second chapter. The third 
chapter, a discussion of the nullification controversy, ends the 
first section of the second volume. 

The preceding discussion of the first section of the volume 
here reviewed will serve the purpose, it is hoped, of showing 
how carefully Professor Hockett has worked. It serves the pur- 
pose, also, of showing that there is no need to break down the 
other three sections for the purpose of analysis. The confident 
hope of this reviewer of the first volume that the second volume 
would be worth while has been realized and leads to the wish 


that the third may soon be off the press. 
R. L. BIESELE. 


The University of Texas. 


Freedom of Thought in the Old South. By Clement Eaton. 
<a North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1940. Pp. 332. 

The thesis of Dr. Eaton’s Duke University centennial histori- 
cal prize-winner is the transformation of Southern thought and 
philosophy from the free liberalism of Jefferson to the alleged 
rigid authoritarianism of Calhoun. That thesis the author at- 
tempts to substantiate with a prodigious wealth of documentary 
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materi ‘Il, evidence, and assumption. The Southern earlier liberal 
aristocracy, plantation life, illiteracy, the spectre of slave re- 
bellion, the law and the courts, the press, colleges, academic 
freedom, alien influences, independent Southern thinkers, skep- 
ticism and its decline, the stifling of independent creativeness, 
and Calhoun, whose real monument, quotes the author, 
“. . . was not the marble shaft erected to his memory in 
St. Phillip’s Churchyard, but the graves of young men and a 
South ruined by the Civil War,’—all these factors and ideas 
Eaton reviews in an attempt to justify his contentions. On the 
whole, his success may be reasonably assumed. But the Nation’s 
characterization of the work as being “a worthy example of 
recent impartial studies of by-paths in Southern history by 
Southerners” is either subtle irony or a gross over-estimation 
of the meaning of the adjective, “impartial.” 

In an effort possibly to achieve impartiality, Eaton stumbles 
consistently into inconsistency. Though his major objective is 
an attempt to point out that freedom of thought was not per- 
mitted by the intolerant slaveocracy, page after page is filled 
with examples of the existence of his alleged non-existent free- 
dom of thought. Courts, newspapers, teachers, and preachers, 
who were in the minority, voice their opinions and proclaim 
their creeds in almost every other paragraph of the work. 
Eaton’s diatribe against the restrictions placed upon certain 
Southern college faculty members is accompanied by his own 
statement that the arch antagonist of slavery, Francis Lieber, 
taught unmolested for twenty years in that slavery hotbed, 
South Carolina College. Again, Eaton offers as example of 
Southern intolerance the attempts to preclude Southern youths 
from the invidious effects of Northern anti-slavery colleges, and 
follows that example with the remark that Lee, Davis, Wise, 
Toombs, Yancey and even Calhoun himself were Northern edu- 
cated. Eaton says, despite his thesis, “When one surveys this 
overwhelming propaganda [the propaganda of intolerance] by 
the most distinguished men of the South . . . the surprise 
comes not at the uniformity of opinion in the South, but at the 
number of men who did think independently on the slavery 
question.” 

The style employed is, on the whole, reasonably readable and 
attractive, yet curiously reminiscent of an expanded master’s 
thesis. A few grammatical solecisms have escaped the atten- 
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tion of the proofreader. Divisions are awkward. Transitions are 
often forced or absent. The thought occasionally and the organi- 
zation usually is choppy. Repetitions of simple ideas and iden- 
tifications are frequent. Some of the passages are prolix or ram- 
bling. There is no bibliography. Sentences such as these weaken 
the general stylistic effectiveness: 


Some of the most prominent statesmen of the South 
supported the “code of honor,” both by precept and 
example, like Henry Clay, John Randolph of Roanoke, 
Andrew Jackson, Henry S. Foote, Alexander Stephens, 
and W. L. Yancey. 

He [Calhoun] was more devoted to principle and 
less subject to expediency than any of the prominent 
statesmen of the period. 


An excellent format, magnificent descriptions and _ illustra- 
tions of old Southern homes, brilliant flashes of backwoods 
humor, a wealth of quoted material and abundant evidence of 
painstaking labor contribute in part to an erasure of the rather 
obvious flaws of straining for a point and too active partisan- 
ship. 

Dr. Eaton’s engrossment in a controversial subject has al- 
most led him up the blind alley of political pamphleteering. He 
has, however, presented a new approach to a new idea. To that 
novelty may be ascribed his work’s manifest imperfections. 

E. C. BARKSDALE. 

The University of Texas. 


Foreigners in the Confederacy. By Ella Lonn. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1940. Pp. xiii, 
566. $5.00. 

Of the great stream of immigrants who came into the United 
States before 1861 the Southern States had received a small 
trickle. In Louisiana, because of New Orleans, the foreign- 
born constituted 11.44% of the white population, in Texas 
7.19%. In no other of the eleven States of the Confederacy did 
they comprise as much as 3%, and the average was between 4% 
and 5%. It is not surprising, therefore, to find men of foreign 
birth in all branches of the Confederate service, a few of whom 
had come in simply to take part in the fighting. 

Dr. Lonn is the first scholar to give special attention to this 
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foreign element and to attempt to evaluate its services. She has 
dug up an amazing amount of information in her search through 
practically all available sources, such as published memoirs, 
reminiscences, regimental histories, muster rolls, and other pri- 
vate and official records. She has classified these men accord- 
ing to types and services—army officers of all grades up to 
major-generals, non-commissioned officers and privates, knights- 
errant and military adventurers, civilian officials, officers and 
workers in the supply services, blockade runners and the like. 
One may question whether blockade runners, interested pri- 
marily in profits, should be regarded as Confederates. Two in- 
teresting chapters deal with the reciprocal attitudes of foreign- 
ers and the Confederate Government, especially those foreign- 
born who claimed alien citizenship in order to avoid military 
service. Dr. Lonn finds that the Irish were the readiest to 
fight, and that the German element, though contributing many 
soldiers, had the largest proportion of draft evaders. This was 
more especially true of the Germans of western Texas, many 
of whom were strongly Unionist in sympathy. One chapter is 
given to the persecution of the Texas Germans. 

Although she recognizes a distinction between naturalized 
foreigners and those merely domiciled, Dr. Lonn includes them 
all, even C. G. Memminger, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who had been brought to Charleston as an infant and probably 
never thought of himself as a foreigner. Her most conspicuous 
soldier was Major-General Pat Cleburne who had served in the 
British army in his youth but had been a resident for eight 
years before 1861. She makes no attempt to show that the 
number of foreigners actually in service was proportionately 
greater than their percentage of the white population. Although 
she lists a number of knights-errant, mostly officers like Prince 
Polignac and Colonel Heros von Borcke, who came into the 
Confederacy after the war began, she does not claim that com- 
mon soldiers were recruited directly from foreign countries. The 
Confederate cruisers, however, were largely manned by foreign 
sailors. Nor does she compare the numbers or proportions of 
foreigners in the Confederate forces with those in the Union 
armies. Such a comparison would have been both interesting 
and instructive. 

In a work involving so many troublesome details some errors 
of fact or of interpretation are bound to creep in, but none of 
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those noted are serious enough to be listed. In addition to its 
interesting text, the book contains helpful appendices, a bibli- 
ography of thirty pages and a good index. 


CHARLES W. RAMSDELL. 
The University of Texas. 


Simon Bolivar Buckner: Borderland Knight. By Arndt M. 
Stickles. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1940. Pp. xiii, 
446. Illustrations. $3.50. 

Probably most people today remember General Buckner only 
as the Confederate officer who surrendered Fort Donelson to 
General U. S. Grant in February, 1862, and thus unwillingly 
started that soldier toward his subsequent great fame. A few 
may remember him as the candidate of the “Gold Democrats” 
for the vice-presidency in 1896. It was Buckner’s misfortune 
always to be a secondary figure. But he was able, honest, clear- 
headed and courageous and he has long deserved a biography. 
Professor Stickles has supplied this need in a full, well-balanced, 
sympathetic but judicious study which is written with com- 
mendable clarity. Buckner, a native of Kentucky, was trained 
at West Point, served in the War with Mexico where he was 
brevetted captain, but resigned from the army in 1855. When 
the secession crisis came he was inspector-general of the Ken- 
tucky militia. Though offered a brigadier’s commission by Lin- 
coln and even higher rank by General Scott, his sympathies 
were with the South and in September, 1861, he offered his serv- 
ices to the Confederacy. He served under General Albert Sid- 
ney Johnston, first at Bowling Green, Kentucky, and later at 
Fort Donelson, where the incompetence of his immediate su- 
periors, Floyd and Pillow, was responsible for the surrender 
of that fort. After several months of imprisonment he was 
exchanged, made a major-general and sent back to the west 
to serve under Bragg. He earned distinction in the Kentucky 
campaign and in the later campaigns in Tennessee, with a brief 
interval at Mobile; but he was not happy under Bragg, who 
quarrelled with all of his chief officers. In 1864 he was sent 
to the Trans-Mississippi to replace General “Dick” Taylor under 
command of General E. Kirby Smith, who had him promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant-general. Here he remained until the 
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war ended. It was Buckner who arranged the terms of the sur- 
render of the Trans-Mississippi Department. 

When he was finally allowed to return to Kentucky after the 
war he engaged successfully in law suits to recover valuable 
properties of his wife. Thereafter he lived quietly and unosten- 
tatiously, slowly recovering his popularity. In 1887 he was 
nominated by the Democrats of Kentucky for the governorship 
and after a hard campaign was elected. He made an able and 
honest governor and was re-elected in 1889. He also served in 
the constitutional convention of 1890-91. He was a candidate 
for the United States Senate in 1895 but withdrew and, as 
already noted, was nominated by the “Gold Democrats” for the 
vice-presidency in 1896. Thereafter he lived quietly until his 
death, in his ninety-first year, in 1914. 

General Buckner was worthy of a biography and the book 
is worthy of the man. In addition to its excellent text it has 
a helpful biography and a satisfactory index. 


CHARLES W. RAMSDELL. 
The University of Texas. 


Border Captives. By Carl Coke Rister. 
Norman: The University of Oklahoma Press, 1940. Pp. x, 220. 
Maps, illustrations, and bibliography. $2.00. 

In Border Captives the author does not propose a history of 
the southern plains Indians, nor of border wars. He does pre- 
sent a compelling account of the captive traffic in the Great 
Plains country from 1835 to 1875, during which period the 
white settlers were continually harassed by the Indians in a 
disconcerting variety of ways. Professor Rister, in his calm, 
scholarly manner tells the stories of raids in which women and 
children were taken and sold into slavery or forced to live 
among the Indians. Not much embellishment would be re- 
quired to turn this book into a series of truly hair-raising 
tales—the intrinsic drama is there! Parts of Kansas, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, and Mexico felt the full force 
of mounted bands of Kiowas, Comanches, Cheyennes, Arapa- 
hoes, and Apaches attempting to prevent white settlement of 
their hunting grounds. Among these most war-like of the 
North American tribes, to steal horses and mules, to kill and 
scalp settlers, or to capture white women and children, with- 
out sense of wrong-doing, were marks of valor and recognized 
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as bases of warrior influence. The author seeks neither to con- 
demn nor condone. He pictures the red man as he was, and 
as he created a cultural problem. 

The activities of these tribes were not confined to their usual 
haunts. Sections of Nebraska in the north, and a large part of 
northern Mexico suffered from their depredations. The most 
feared and dreaded enemies of the inhabitants of Durango and 
Chihuahua were the Comanches. So regular were their expedi- 
tions that in the Comanche calendar the month of September 
was known as the Mexico moon, as the other months were 
designated as the buffalo moon, the young bear moon, the corn 
moon, etc. Often war parties of the Kiowas joined the Co- 
manches, and the Mexican states of San Luis, Zacatecas, Du- 
rango, Chihuahua, Tamaulipas, Coahuila, and Nuevo Leon felt 
the power of the raiders’ might. 

In all their raids the Indians tried to capture women and 
children. Mexican women carried off from their homes by the 
raiders became wives or servants of their captors; and the 
boys, after a period of probation, were adopted into the tribe, 
but usually in an humble position. The Indians were not un- 
mindful of the advantage to the tribe in taking white captives, 
particularly females. The whites would pay more than the im- 
poverished Mexicans to ransom a captive. However, the Co- 
manches and Kiowas learned that the Anglo-American was far 
more formidable as an enemy than a mestizo or native Mexican 
Indian. They also found that “Indianizing’’ Texas women was 
far more difficult than they had at first supposed. Most cap- 
tives in the course of time were ransomed by friends, relatives, 
or the Federal Government for sums ranging from two hundred 
to two thousand dollars. Trading in white captives became an 
important source of revenue for some of the tribes. The solu- 
tion of the problem of traffic in captives involved the stern 
application of military measures by such men as General Sher- 
man, General Miles, and others. 

Professor Rister has drawn upon scores of documents in 
separating history from legend, and the result is an account of 
significance in providing a helpful background for a compre- 
hensive view of Indian-settler relations. The print and general 
format are excellent, and there is a satisfactory index. 


OHLAND MORTON. 


Edinburg Junior College. 
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An Appraisal of Walter Prescott Webb’s THE GREAT PLAINS: 
A Study in Institution and Environment, by Fred A. 
Shannon. With comments by Walter Prescott Webb and 
a panel discussion and commentary by Read Bain. 

New York: Social Science Research Council, 1940. 


This is the third of a series of critiques of research in the 
social sciences sponsored by the Social Science Research Council 
through its Committee on Appraisal, and contains 237 beauti- 
fully printed pages, of which only the final twenty-three, the 
scholarly and eloquent commentary by Read Bain, should have 
been permitted to appear in print. 

The Great Plains was selected by the Social Science Research 
Council fer special study in that, as stated in the foreword of 
the critique, it was published in 1931, “has been very successful 
in its field . . . was written in a very interesting style, and 
was issued in an attractive format . . . was widely reviewed 
and . . . well received. . . . Since 1931 two printings have 
been necessary.” 

Houghton Mifflin Company brought out a trade edition in 1936 
which again was widely reviewed. ‘“‘The American Library Asso- 
ciation listed it as one of the Fifty Notable Books of 1931; it 
won second place in the Loubat award in 1933; it was twice 
listed as an alternate by the Book-of-the-Month Club; it was 
favorably reviewed, not only in the United States, but also in 
France and England. It still enjoys a steady sale as text, treatise 
and trade book.” 

Soon after it was published in 1931 


the reviews in the journals of the learned societies 
began to hail it as a landmark in historiography . . 
special commendation was awarded Professor Webb 
“for his industry, his insight . . . the literary skill 
he has shown in displaying the results of his work.” .. . 

By 1937, if not earlier, the literary critics had taken 
notice, and it was declared that “From any point of 
view this is unquestionably one of the most important 
histories that have been published in this generation. 
A work of striking originality and ingenuity . . . it 
is the only new, enlarging, fructifying kind of history 
since the rise of the social historians.” 


The Great Plains having proved itself through ten years’ wear, 
its re-appraisal should have suggested an inquiry as to the 
basic reasons for its success. Making of a primary re-appraisal 
was entrusted by the Social Science Research Council to Profes- 
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sor Fred A. Shannon of the University of Illinois who lacked, re- 
grettably, the temperament, training, and historical and social 
background necessary to the assigned task. Instead of analyzing 
the reasons for the revolutionary changes in the study of the 
social sciences suggested by the success of Dr. Webb’s book, his 
112 pages of “Re-appraisal” are devoted to captious arguments 
that the book itself is unworthy of its fame. Much of this argu- 
ment descends from the high plane of scholarly analysis to the 
low one of stressing petty faults and to what, in less rarefied 
and learned circles, would be considered plain jealousy and spite. 
The seventy-four pages of panel discussion are reduced, conse- 
quently, to coldly courteous comments on the inadequacy of 
Professor Shannon’s point of view. The situation thus created is 
only redeemed by Professor Bain’s understanding review. 

Professor Shannon’s fault-finding approach to his subject re- 
calls to this reviewer some boyhood experiences as a cub printer 
in the environment of “The Great Plains’”—the front page com- 
ment of the Editor of the Breckinridge Texian, who discovered 
a typographical error on an inside page of his paper, upon which 
he knew his hated contemporary would seize: “The Tezian al- 
ways presents a few typographical errors for the benefit of 
those who can appreciate nothing else in its contents;” and the 
reply of the tramp printer who had drunkenly “pied” a galley 
of type and was threatened with “a write-up which will keep 
you from getting a job in this country.” “That is all right. I 
can walk out of your circulation in twenty minutes.” 


Brownsville, Texas. HARBERT DAVENPORT. 


The Changing West. An Economic Theory About Our Golden 
Age. By William Allen White. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. ix, 144. 


William Allen White, editor of the Emporia (Kansas) Gazette, 
and nationally known liberal, has every right to speak authori- 
tatively of the West. In this brief but penetrating book, which 
grew out of a series of lectures delivered before the Extra- 
curricular Committee in the History Department of Harvard 
University, Mr. White considers the factors which he feels 
greatly influenced the history of that vast area (24 states) 
lying between Buffalo and Pittsburgh in the East and Seattle 
and Los Angeles on the Pacific coast. Most of the people live 
in villages and county seat towns, agriculture predominates, 
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and industry is confined to the few true cities in the entire 


area. 
The great factors that have influenced the history of this 


section are Protestanism, freedom, and cheap land. White re- 
peatedly stresses the effects of little white Protestant churches 
and the little red school houses, the great boon of freedom, and 
the steady increase in the value of land. Increase in land 
values provided the capital and laid the basis for the credit 
upon which the middle class enjoyed a high standard of living 
for almost 150 years following the adoption of the Constitution, 
and also helped each generation to establish its numerous de- 
scendants on cheap lands in the ever-shifting West. White pic- 
tures the people living in comfort and freedom, more nearly 
on a democratic equality than ever known over such an area 
and period of time. Democracy, which he identifies as Christian 
Civilization, or the working out of the altruistic feelings of the 
people as a whole, prevailed throughout this area since the 
adoption of the Constitution. He does not ignore the rascality, 
as shown in the rapacious greediness of the lumber, mining, 
and other interests, but he feels that the marvelous increase 
of wealth went largely to the great rank and file of the people. 
Western leadership, Bryan of “Populist” days, La Follette and 
the “Insurgency” of Teddy Roosevelt’s time, and culminating 
in that of the “Sons of the Wild Jackasses” of Coolidge and 
Hoover days, blocked the growth of plutocracy and proletarian- 
ism by enacting laws that tended to pull the one down and 
encourage the other to rise into the middle class. Regulation 
of transportation and manufacturing, the income tax amend- 
ment, and direct election of United States Senators, which 
broke the rule of the Wall Street political boss, were inspired 
by Western sentiment. 

High prices of farm products during the first World War, 
rising prices of farm lands, mortgages and high interest rates, 
and living standards somewhat comparable to those of dwellers 
in the county seat towns of the West are the main factors that 
have made the farm problems of today. White feels that the 
solution lies largely in that of the irregularly employed un- 
skilled and semi-skilled dwellers of the cities. Greater con- 
sumption must be provided for greater quantities of goods if 
the farmers are to be saved from degradation into a tenant 
class. J. L. WALLER. 


College of Mines. 
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The Course of American Democratic Thought. An Intellectual 
History Since 1815. By Ralph Henry Gabriel. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1940. Pp. xi, 452. $4.00. 

When Professor Gabriel’s book appeared on this reviewer’s 
desk it presented a challenge for careful reading because it 
appeared that the book might be a worthy complement to 
courses in sociology, philosophy, economics, and American his- 
tory. Since accepting the challenge I have not changed my 
opinion of it except to strengthen my conviction of its place 
in American historical writing. The lecturer in a survey course 
can use it to great advantage to explain certain movements 
in American history, but for most of his students the book is 
too deep. The more mature student in advanced and graduate 
courses should certainly be able to profit from reading the book. 
It represents sound thinking and analysis and gives evidence 
of a prodigious amount of research. 

In one of his early chapters, ‘‘Pre-Sumter Symbolism,” Pro- 
fessor Gabriel, in examining the doctrines of American demo- 
cratic faith “against the social and intellectual background of 
the Middle Period,” shows his way of approach. He says: 
“The concept of nation is necessarily abstract. The nationals 
and the officers of government are concrete, but the ideas of 
nationality or of the State are abstractions. They require sym- 
bolic expression.” (Page 88.) Since Protestants other than 
Anglicans lived in the colonies in large numbers, there was not 
much ritual in religion. America’s refusal to have a king left 
the nation without “monarchial ritual.” Thus in the beginning 
of the national period there was “an unusual poverty in sym- 
bolism.” (Page 90.) 

But the American people brought two symbols from the 
colonial period into the national—the church building and the 
courthouse. They needed others. Because “the American Presi- 
dent who replaced the king was so important a political offi- 
cer . . . his value as a symbol was negligible.” (Page 93.) 
The people did not want a standing army because “such an 
establishment suggested tyranny, a government not of laws but 
of man.” (Page 91.) “The flag,” asserts Professor Gabriel, 
“became the chief representation of the nation.” (Page 92.) 
In the development of democratic thought the “Declaration of 
Independence was for ceremonial purposes vastly more impor- 
tant than the Constitution,” because “it created no problems 
and roused no controversies.” (Page 95.) 
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The analysis of the chapter on Pre-Sumter Symbolism may 
not prove my point. Against it the chapter near the end of the 
book, “The New American Symbolism,” should be read. After 
all, an author’s approach is not all that counts. It is more in 
what he says that the value of his work lies. By that token it 
does not seem to me that any reader will be disappointed in 
this book. 

The book has six parts and a total of thirty-one chapters. 
Eight chapters deal with the Middle Period, four with the 
sectional controversy, six with the industrial revolution, four 
with American scholarship as it faced “some problems inherent 
in the American democratic faith,” five with the progressive 
era, and four conclude the history with a discussion of Ameri- 
can democratic faith facing “rival systems of social relief.” 

R. L. BIESELE. 

The University of Texas. 





BOOK NOTES AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


The Quarterly has received the first volume of Arthur P. 
Watts, A History of Western Civilization (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1939, pp. xxxvii, 786, maps, $5.00), which covers 
the period from ancient Greece through the Renaissance. By 
keeping in the background the “old-type political history” and 
emphasizing the social, economic, cultural, and religious move- 
ments, the author conforms to the general pattern of recent 
textbook writers who have entered into competition for adop- 
tions in the large freshman-sophomore civilization courses. It 
is to be regretted that the publishers have included no splendid 
illustrations such as are to be found in most of the rival 


textbooks. 
JAMES TAYLOR. 


Texas State College for Women. 


In writing An Introduction to World Economic History Since 
the Great War (London: Macmillan & Co., Limited, 1939, pp. 
xi, 161, $1.15), Professor J. P. Day of McGill University, 
Toronto, Canada, presents “in the briefest possible form, some 
explanation of the economic damage caused by the Great War 
and of the subsequent progress toward recovery” for the special 
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benefit of “a generation of students who were not born when 
the Armistice of 1918 was signed.” The first three chapters 
trace the legacy of maladjustment, debt, and distrust; three 
more consider the first slump in prices, 1920-22, the first deval- 
uations, and the lost chance of bringing about economic adjust- 
ment; and the last three survey the second slump (the depres- 
sion, 1929-1933), the second devaluations, and the present posi- 
tion. An appendix entitled “Excluding the U. S. S. R.” ends 


the brief volume. 
R. L. BIESELE. 


The University of Texas. 


European Governments and Politics, by Frederic Austin Ogg 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939, pp. viii, 936, 
$4.25), appears in its second edition, thoroughly revised. It 
deals only with the governments of Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Russia, “because of their inherent significance 
of political and social phenomena” and in order to give them 
“the time and space that they deserve.” The first two gov- 
ernments represent parliamentary democracy, the others totali- 
tarian dictatorships. In page distribution the democracies re- 


ceive 604, the dictatorships 312 pages. 
R. L. BIESELE. 


The University of Texas. 


Walter C. Langsam, The World Since 1914 (4th ed.; New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. Pp. xviii, 1024. $3.75. 
Maps and charts. Illustrations). The new edition differs from 
preceding ones chiefly in the addition of a long chapter, “Europe 
and Asia Since 1935,” which ably develops the background of 
the present war. Most of the space is devoted—and quite prop- 
erly—to the march of events in the Old World, but the Americas 
receive some attention. While due consideration is given to 
social and economic matters, there is a welcome concentration 
on contemporary political history as the backbone of the au- 
thor’s treatment. An extensive bibliography is appended, re- 
stricted, however, to publications in the English language. 


OLIVER H. RADKEY. 


The University of Texas. 
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Letters and Papers of Governor David Johnson and Family, 
1810-1855 (Columbia, S. C.: The South Carolina Historical 
Association, 1939, pp. 47, frontispiece), edited by Florence 
Johnson Scott, is a reprint from the Association’s Proceedings, 
1939. Approximately half of the booklet is devoted to a bio- 
graphical sketch of Governor Johnson, to the letters of the 
Governor to his son Edward C. Johnson, and to the will of the 
Governor. The remaining portion contains letters of the Gov- 
ernor’s brother, Thomas Johnson, to his mother, and letters of 
the sons of the Governor to each other. Although a native of 
Virginia, Governor Johnson was a resident of South Carolina 
for the greater part of his life. He became an influential planter, 
a man of considerable means, and his death, in 1855, brought 
state-wide regret. Four of the six children who had lived to 
maturity survived him. While there is much personal and mis- 
cellaneous information, the chief value of the letters and papers 
consists in their contribution to the store of information on the 
subject of problems attendant upon the ownership and opera- 


tion of ante-bellum plantations. 
J. K. GREER. 


Howard College. 


Number II of the second volume of The Historian, the semi- 
annual publication of Phi Alpha Theta, national honorary fra- 
ternity in history, has just arrived on the review editor’s desk. 
It contains articles by nine members whose interests and where- 
abouts are recounted on page 84. Of these nine contributors 
one—J. L. Glanville—is professor of history in Southern Meth- 
odist University at Dallas. His subject is “Twentieth Century 
Beginnings of Italian Imperialism.” The “News Notes,” a reg- 
ular feature of The Historian, relate the doings of the various 


chapters and members. 
R. L. BIESELE. 


The University of Texas. 


The Texas State Historical Association has received from the 
Illinois State Historical Library volume 39 of Illinois Historical 
Collections. This volume is the third of the French series and 
is entitled Illinois on the Eve of the Seven Years’ War. The 
editors are Theodore Calvin Pease and Ernestine Jemison. Docu- 
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ments in French with English translations covering the period 


from 1747 to 1755 are included. 
CoRAL H. TULLIS. 


The University of Texas. 


Iowa Pioneer Foundations, by George F. Parker, the first of 
two volumes on the pioneer, has been received from the State 


Historical Society of Iowa. 
CorAL H. TULLIs. 


The University of Texas. 














HUGH YOUNG 


A Surgeon’s Autobiography 


Descendant of pioneers in the development of Texas, particu- 
larly the northern and western parts of the state, Dr. Hugh 
Young has saved the lives of hundreds of men past middle life. 
Now after a long career as head of the James Buchanan Brady 
Urological Institute in Baltimore, he has set down a story 
which is not only stirring medical history but an absorbing 
narrative of a full and brilliant life. 


Hugh Young was born and raised in San Antonio. His grand- 
father fought for Texas independence, in the Mexican War and 
in the Confederate Army in which he commanded the Depart- 
ment of North Texas. His father (the youngest Brigadier 
General in the Confederate Army) commanded the Ninth Texas 
Regiment and fought in the great battles of Tennessee and 
Georgia, until he was severely wounded at Allatoona. 


After describing his boyhood in Texas, Dr. Young’s autobiog- 
raphy tells of the early golden days at Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
where he started in 1894, gives non-technical accounts of a 
dozen urological cases which strikingly exhibit his new instru- 
ments and new techniques, recounts his experiences in the 
A. E. F. as a member of Pershing’s staff, and introduces to the 
reader Diamond Jim Brady and a host of fascinating personal- 
ities who came to Dr. Young for medical aid. 


From this warm, straightforward book, one comes away with 
the realization that Hugh Young is a great person as well 
as a great doctor, and that he has written a book of the 
same calibre. 


Illustrated $5.00 at all bookstores 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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ON 


Texas—Southwest—West 


Librarians and Collectors will find it to 
their advantage to tell me about books 
they wish to buy and books they wish to sell. 


Dudley R. Dobie’s Book Shop 


San Marcos, Texas 


THE LARGEST TEXANA BOOKSHOP 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Will accept commission from Texas high school 
and county librarians to build Texas Collections. 


List of available books sent on request. 
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1519-1936 


The silent years of Texas history 
revealed for the first time in a con- 
tinuous narrative. The enthralling 
story of early Texas explorations 
and missionary activities. 


What the Critics are saying a 


IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION * * * * 
—The Southwestern Historical Quarterly. 


EARLIEST KNOWN HISTORY * * * * —Catholic Reader’s Digest 
WORK INDISPENSABLE * * * * —World Affairs 
ADVENTURE AND TRAGEDY * * * * —Mid-America 


USEFUL AND VALUABLE WORK * * * * 
—Mississippi Valley Historical Review 

DESERVES HIGH RECOGNITION * * * * 
—The Journal of Southern History 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY LIBRARY * * * * 
—American Historical Review 


NO LIBRARY COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS HISTORY 


In Seven Volumes 


85.00 Per Volume 


Send all inquiries and orders to Dept. Q, P. O. Box 62, Austin, Texas 




















SURVEY HISTORIES 
[a ase IO aeRO CR Re ON ES ol RE ae 
Bossenbrook and Others 

A HISTORY OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


A broad, cultural survey that views successive civilizations not as 
static little islands of the past, but as stepping-stones over which 
man has advanced to the present. Part Two, concerned with the 
common cultural tradition of Europe that forms the civilization 
in which we live today, squarely faces the critical problem of the 
present with a challenging investigation into the nature and values 
of our cultural tradition and of its capacity for adjustment. 





PART ONE. Foundations of Western Civilization. 716 pages. $3.75 


PART TWO. Development of Contemporary Civilization. Ready late 
in August 


Smith and Case’s 
A SHORT HISTORY OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


Within a strong factual and political framework, this volume gives 
a substantial but concise treatment of significant movements, trends, 
and cultural developments from the earliest times to the present. 
Particular attention is given to the history of institutions and to 
intellectual, social, and economic aspects. 838 pages. $4.00 








Hutton Webster’s 
HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


A survey of man’s cultural development through the centuries with 
particular emphasis on the peoples of the earth—their interrelation- 
ships and peculiar contributions to the social heritage of today. The 
first section includes a masterly resume of cultural anthropology 
and gives the student an unusually interesting human point of 
view which is never lost through the following sections. Carefully 
organized, engagingly and clearly presented, and distinguished by a 
fresh, original formulation of the course of history in the chapters 
dealing with medieval and modern civilization. Ready in September. 











J. L. Clark’s HISTORY OF TEXAS 


“Indispensable in any well-selected library on Texas history.”—-RUPERT 
N. RICHARDSON in Southwestern Historical Quarterly. Scholarly, yet 
enthusiastically written, and rich in lively detail, this book makes the 
study of their state’s history attractive to senior high school students. 
604 pages. $2.00. 


LC EY IP 
D. C. HEATH and COMPANY 


713 Browder Street, Dallas, Texas 



























TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED forty volumes of the South- 
western Historical Quarterly, which today con- 
stitutes the best single collection of historical 
material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 
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The management wishes to announce that all back volumes 
of THe QuARTERLY may now be purchased. The first six 
volumes have been reprinted and a complete set is available 
either on the installment plan or for cash on delivery. 


Volumes I, II, III, IV, V and VI may be had in the reprinted 
copies for the following prices: 


$6.00 per volume unbound ; 
$7.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.50 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes can be had for: 
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